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Union Seal 


Is Expelled 
By Meany — 


Miami Beach, Fla. — Charles 
Naddeo, head of Federal Local 
Union 22623 in Philadelphia, has 
been permanently removed from 
office and expelled from the union 
by AFL-CIO Pres. George 
Meany. 

Other officers were removed from 
their positions in the local by the 
same presidential order. A tempo- 
rary AFL-CIO trusteeship has been 
extended until the local’s affairs are 
conducted in accord with the AFL- 


CIO constitution and the rules 


governing directly affiliated local 
unions. 


Saturday, February 2, 1957 


Pipi sh ke, 


Council Demands Officials 


AX 


statement. 


m| The policy statement was adopted, with only one “dissenting 
ivote, by the Council at the opening session of its mid-winter. 


fm meeting here. 


into alleged corruption on his part,” the Council said. i 


AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany declined to identify the dissenting 
| Vote. He told to reporters, however, that Pres. Dave Beck of 


17 <> 17 ane No. 3 


Aid Drive on Corruption 
| Bars Leaders’ Use — 


Of 5th Amendment 


By Henry C, Fleisher 


Miami Beach, Fla—Trade union officials and members have a 
responsibility to cooperate with government and public agencies 
‘seeking “fairly and objectively” to root out corruption in America, 
the AFL-CIO Executive Council has declared in a major policy 


) 


A union official “has no right to hold office in his union,” if 
he resorts to use of the Fifth Amendment on all relevant questions 
“for his personal protection and to avoid scrutiny by proper legis 
im lative committees, law enforcement agencies or other public bodies 


2 
‘ 


the Teamsters was present and took part in the discussion. 
Public attention had been fo-~ ‘no Ftd Acaseni haa — 
; cus i i i endment, but it em- 
ers at the Crown Cork & Seal Co.|qyy@ AFL-CIO EXECUTIVE COUNCIL stand against union| costco Coie tonite ‘aes obealved:thet 0: teade yaion-ofhcial 
at. Philadelphia. * | leaders invoking the Fifth Amendment, contained in a major policy| corruption by the actions of Team-|Who uses that right has a lot of 
Acts on Report statement issued at Miami Beach, is explained by Prés. George|ster officials before a Senate Gov-| ¢Plaining to do to the labor move~ 

Meany acted on the recommen-| Meany and Sec.-Treas. William F. Schnitzler to the score of|ernment Operations subcommittee|ment. = : ne 
dation of a hearing officer—Pres.| reporters taking part in a formal press conference. two weeks ago. Explaining its belief that a union 


The local is comprised of work- 


Joseph Beirne of the Communica- 
tions Workers—who had heard the 
charges against Naddeo and his 
fellow officers as well as their de- 
fense arguments. Meany told re- 
porters that Naddeo could appeal 
the decision to the Executive Coun- 


cil. 


Meany on Jan. 28, said: 


Beirne’s report, submitted to 


Council Spells Out 
Ban on Crooks, Reds 


Miami Beach, Fla.—A trio of Ethical Practice Codes, designed to 
supplement and clarify the AFL-CIO’s constitutional barriers against 


“I find that Charles Naddeo|Communism and corruption, was unanimously adopted by the AFL- 


failed to comply with provisions of |CIO Executive Council. 
The three codes were recommended by the Ethical Practices Com- 


(Continued on Page 2) 


Labor Gives Red Cross 
4. Emergency Kitchens 


Miami Beach, Fla.—Four mobile units for use in disaster 
areas are being presented by the AFL-CIO to the American 
Red Cross. 

The first of the big kitchens-on-wheels was turned over to 
the Red Cross during the Executive Council sessions here. 

Pres. George Meany made the presentation on behalf of 
the labor unions. The unit was accepted for the Red Cross 
by Gen. Alfred Gruenther, recently-elected president of the 
relief organization. 

The mobile unit presented to the Red: Cross here will be 
based in Atlanta, Ga., for use throughout the southeastern 
states. Others will be located in Washington, D. C. for the 
middle atlantic and northeastern states; in St. Louis for the 
mid-west; and in San Francisco, for the far west. 

Purpose of the units is to provide for emergency feeding 
for victims of disasters—hurricanes, tornadoes, earthquakes, 
floods and fires. ; 

Arrangements for the gifts were worked out with the Red 
Cross by Joseph A. Beirne, chairman of the Community 
Services Committee, and Leo Perlis, director of AFL-CIO 
Community Services Activities. . 

Funds to pay for the mobile units came from surplus 
contributions to the eastern states flood campaign conducted 
in 1955 by the old CIO community services campaign com- 
mittee headed by James B. Carey, head of the Electrical 
Workers, 


mittee and were quickly adopted by 
the council. © 

The codes cover health and wel- 
fare funds; racketeers, crooks, Com- 
munists and Fascists; and conflicts 
of interest in the investment prac- 
tices of trade union officials. 

(Partial text of the codes wilk be 
run in the next issue of the AFL- 
CIO News.) 

AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany 
told reporters that the standards 
can be enforced by international 
unions “by adopting clauses for 
their own constitutions.” 

He indicated that in case of 
alleged violation of the code 
standards by international unions, 
the Executive Council might look 
into the individual situations, but 
he added that the “international 
unions will be expected to ad- 
here to the codes.” 

Meany emphasized that the AFL- 
CIO and its affiliated unions “must 
use a rule of reason and sound 
common sense” in applying the 
standards, 

Ethics Policy Buttressed 

As a result of the council’s ac- 
tion, the ethical practice policies of 
the AFL-CIO are now buttressed by 
constitutional language against cor- 
rupt or subversive influences; by 
(Continued on Page 4) 


Some Teamster leaders had re- 
fused to answer questions on 
grounds that the committee had no 
jurisdiction in the field, while oth- 
ers had used the Fifth Amendment. 
That amendment gives individuals 
the right to avoid self-incrimina- 
tion. 


Policy Is Clear 


The AFL-CIO policy statement 
noted that any person is entitled 


to use the protections offered by 


New Senate 


Official forfeits his right to hold 
Office by using the Fifth Amend- 
ment to avoid an inquiry into core 
ruption, the Council statement de- 
clared: j 
“Otherwise, it becomes possible 
for a union official who may be 
guilty of corruption to create the 
impression that the trade union 
movement sanctions the use of the 
Fifth Amendment, not as a matter 
of individual conscience, but as a 
(Continued on Page 3) 


Group Set 


To Speed Racket Probe 


By Willard Shelton . | 


A special Senate investigating committee planned a swift in 
vestigation of malpractice and corruption in the labor-management 
relations field following unanimous Senate authorization. Activities 


> 


by the eight-member group, which‘ 
is armed with a broad grant of 
power and financed with a $350,000 
fund, are expected to begin at once. 

Chairman of the new group, 
drawn equally from members of the 
standing Labor and Government 
Operations committees, will be 
Sen. John L. McClellan (D-Ark.). 


Sweeping Authority 

The committee, as is customary 
for a “select” unit granted sweeping 
authority under a special resolu- 
tion, is also divided equally be- 
tween Democrats and Republicans. 

Democrats, in. addition to Mc- 
Clellan, are Senators Sam J. Ervin, 
Jr. (N.C.), John F. Kennedy (Mass.) 
and Pat McNamara (Mich.). 

The four Republicans are Sena- 
tors Joseph R. McCarthy (Wis.), 
Karl Mundt (S.D.), Irving M. Ives 
(N.Y.) and Barry Goldwater (Ariz.). 


Ives will be vice chairman of the 
special committee. } 
-The committee is authorized to 
function for a full year, until Jan, 
31, 1958. 
McClellan said that although 
the group would not spend 
money “unnecessarily,” he ex- 
pected that the probe would re- | 
quire “as a minimum” the full | 
$350,000 mow approved and 
probably would have to return 
to request additional funds. ' 
- Counsel for the unit is Robert F,i 
Kennedy, who is also chief coune 
sel for the standing Government 
Operations committees, will be Sen. 
younger brother of Sen. John F, 
Kennedy. \ 
McClellan pointed out that the 
language. of the authorizing resolu- 
tion, directing an inquiry into the 
“extent to which criminal or otheg 
(Continued on Page 3) 
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Meany Ousts Naddeo for Fund 
A buses; Other Officers Expelled 


: (Continued from Page 1) 
the AFL-CIO constitution and pol- 
icies relating to ethical practices; 
failed to comply with the rules gov- 
erning directly affiliated local un- 
ions; and engaged in activities 
which are contrary to the welfare 


and the best interests of the AFL- 
cio.” 

Naddeo had violated “guides 
and standards” for the adminis- 
tration of health and welfare 
plans set forth by the AFL-CIO, 


and previously by the old AFL 


Train Dispatchers Get 
AFL-CIO Affiliation 


Miami Béach, Fla—The 4,000-member American Train Dis- 
patchers Association was admitted to membership in the AFL-CIO, 
by a vote of the Executive Committee at its annual meeting here. 

The. newest affiliate had applied for membership following its 
17th annual convention in Chicago last October, when delegates 


voted overwhelmingly in favor of® 


seeking admission in the AFL-CIO. | 


Informed of the Executive 
Council’s decision, J. B. Springer, 
president of the ATDA, said his 
union was “extremely happy to 
be accepted into the AFL-CIO 
family.” 

“We have thought for a long 
time,” he said, “that we should be 
affiliated, and our convention vote 
reflected our feelings. In the com- 
ing years, we will take great pride 
in making our contributions to the 
‘AFL-CIO and to the cause of 
American labor.” 

Organized in 1917, the ATDA 
represents train dispatchers on vir- 
tually all of the nation’s major 
railroads. It has long been affili- 
ated with the Railway Labor 
Executives Association. 

Other officers of the new affili- 
ate, which has its headquarters in 
Chicago, include: Vice Presidents 
E. M. Geil, R. C. Coutts, R. M. 
Crawford and T. C. Garrett, and 
Sec.-Treas. Arthur Covington. 


3 Accused 
Unions Called 
By Council 


Miami Beach, Fla. — Three 
unions accused of corrupt practices 
have been invited to appear before 
the AFL-CIO Executive Council 
on Monday, Feb: 4. 

Copies of the committee's report 
are being sent to each of the three 
unions. They are: 

i—Distillery, Rectifying & Wine 


Workers IntL Union, 


2—Laundry Workers Intl. Union. 

3—Allied Industrial Workers, 
formerly United Auto Workers of 
the former AFL. 


j 


session. 


Hotel Union 
Plans Drives 
In Big Cities 
Miami Beach, Fla.—The Hotel 
& Restaurant Workers are prepar- 
ing to pay “special attention” to 
state capital cities in future or- 
ganization work, Pres. Ed. S. Mil- 


ler announced at a meeting of the 
Executive Board here. 


Columbus Example — 


Miller told the board that the 
success of a recent drive for mem- 
bers in Columbus, O., has led the 
union to believe that strong, well- 
run locals in state capitals will bene- 
fit the labor movement as a whole 
by demonstrating their high stand- 
ards and responsibility to legisla- 
tors from rural areas who have had 
little or no experience with or- 
ganized labor. 

Columbus was one of several 
communities cited by Miller in re- 
porting that an increase of 40,000 
members in the last four years will 
be. announced to the convention in 
April. The others were Miami 
Beach, Fla:.; Louisville, Indianap- 
olis, New Haven and South Da- 
kota. He predicted the rate of 
growth will be doubled in the next 
four years, with an 80,000 increase 
by the 1961 convention. 


Press Succeeds Ross 


The resignation of Vice Pres. 
Bert H. Ross was accepted and 
Pres. Julius Press of the New York 
State Council of Culinary Workers, 
was chosen to succeed him. Press 
is president of Bronx (N. Y.) Bar- 


tenders Local 29, of which Ross 
also is a member. ; 


OP IOPLPRLE IEE Oe ” Lede 


LABOR SEC. JAMES P. MITCHELL (second from left) confers with g 
Trades Dept., at Miami Beach, before his appearance before the AFL-CIO Executive Council 
Shown as they discuss pending legislation are (left to right) Stuart Rothman, Labor 
Dept. solicitor; Mitchell; Peter T. Schoemann, president of the Plumbers and Pipefitters; Richard 
J. Gray, president of the Building Trades Dept.; M. A. Hutcheson, president of the Carpenters, 


te which the local had been 
affiliated, Beirne’s report. de- 
clared. Among other things, 
Naddeo had failed to make “full 
and regular reports on the fi- 
nances and operation of the pro- 
gram to the membership of his 
union.” 

In addition, while drawing a sal- 
ary of $13,000 a year from the 


federal local he has also been a 


full-time vice president of the 
Laundry Workers Intl. Union. 

From ¢hese , various positions 
Naddeo drew incomes reaching 
approximately $40,000 a year, the 
Beirne report indicated. 


Abdicated Responsibilities _ 

As principal officer of Local 
22623, Beirne’s report pointed out, 
Naddeo “abdicated his fundamental 
responsibilities” by permitting the 
local to operate withput member- 
ship meetings for almost five years, 
and without regular election of offi- 
cers by the membership. 

“He was also derelict in failing 
to exercise supervision over the 
monies going in and out of the 
local’s petty cash account and in 
permitting madequate bookkeep- 
ing and accounting procedures 
in connection with this account.” 


The hearing report also brought 
out that the Senate subcommittee 
headed by Sen. Paul ‘Douglas (D- 
Ill.) had sought unsuccessfully to 
find Naddeo for six months in 
order to serve him with a subpena 
to appear before the committee’s 
hearing. , 

During that period, while Naddeo 
was supposed to be tending the 
union’s affairs, he spent consider- 
able time in California and Florida. 

President’s Power 

Meany’s suspension of Naddeo 
and other officers of Local 22623 
took place on Dec. 27. The hear- 
ing was held on Jan. 7 at AFL-CIO 
headquarters in Washington. 

The AFL-CIO constitution and 
rules give the president broad 
powers to act in cases involving 
directly affiliated local unions. 

Martin A. Durkin of the AFL- 
CIO auditing department was 
named trustee of the local at that 
time, and the officers of the local— 


with the exception of Naddeo—| Deeds. 


were named temporary officers act- 
ing under the supervision of the 
AFL-CIO trustee. 

A second case, affecting a di- 
rectly affiliated local in Chicago, 
has not yet gone through all the 


procedures, but a report from the 
hearing officer is expected next 


month. 


and John H. Lyons, president of the Bridge and Structural Iron Workers. 


DEEP IN CONFERENCE at the AFL-CIO Executive Council 
session in Miami Beach are (left) Peter Fosco, secretary-treasurer 
of the Hod Carriers, and Dave Beck, president of the Teamsters. 


Mortgage Rate Cuts 
Asked by Council 


Miami Beach, Fla—A rollback of the FHA interest rate to 
its former level of 4.5 percent and legislation continuing the GI. 
housing program at the same rate were urged by the AFL-CIO. 
Executive Council in session here. 


At the same time, the council asked for safeguards in both 


housing programs against the im-\ 
position of special discounts and 
“other unnecessary and unjust 
charges levied by lenders,” with 
federal funds to be made available 
if private mortgagors do not con- 
form. 
Threat to Prosperity 

The proposals were part of a 
broad program intended to over- 
come the sharp drop in new hous- 
ing construction that followed 
higher mortgage interest rates 
growing out of the Eisenhower 
Administration’s tight money 
policy. 

Housing starts in 1956 were at 
a three-year low “in the face of 
ever-mounting needs,” the council 
declared, pointing out that at 1.1 
million they were 16 percent un- 
der the 1955 level and barely half 
of the two million new homes re- 
quired annually to keep pace with 


“Unless the Administration’s 
disastrous tight money policy is 
relaxed,” the council warned, 
“even fewer homes will be built 
in 1957, ... Such a retreat in 
housing is a threat to the na- 
tion’s prosperity. Residential 
construction in a key sector in 
our economy.” 

The council declared the new 
homes will not be built until the 
low and middie income families 
with the most urgent need for bet- 
ter housing can afford them. 

“The recurring congressional 
slashes in the low-rent public hous- 
ing program have deprived hun- 
dreds of thousands of low-income 
families of their only opportunity 
to obtain decent homes,” the state- 
ment continued. 

The council called its proposals 
“only stop-gap measures which will 
forestall the precipitous decline in 


doubtedly occur otherwise.” 
_ The council’s over-all housing 
program calls for encouragement 
of the construction of two mil- 
lion new dwelling units a year 
as a matter of government 
policy; resumption of a_ full- 
scale public housing program of 
200,000 new dwelling units a 
year for low-income families, 
and a program of low-interest, 
long-amortization loans for co- 
operative, non-profit rental and 
sales housing to provide housing 
middle-income families can af- 
ford. 


housing activity which will un- 


federal program of housing for the 
elderly; expanded urban redevelop- 
ment “with primary emphasis upon 
slum clearance and genuine city 
rebuilding”; and federal action to 
assure all families the right to 
obtain adequate housing without 
regard to race, color, creed or 
national origin.’ 

“In a strong and prosperous 
America,” the statement concluded, 
“the opportunity to obtain a livable 
home in a decent neighborhood is 
the right of every family. 


ica’s housing problems will not se- 
cure that right. Only a compre- 
hensive all-out housing program 
will assure a decent home to every 
American family.” 


‘No Real Jump 


InInter-union 
Spats -- Meany 


Miami Beach, Fla. — There has 
been no real increase in jurisdic- 
tional disputes among AFL-CIO 
unions since the 1955 merger, but 
“we heard more about them.” 
That was the opinion expressed 
by AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany 
concerning current disputes between 
craft building trades unions and in- 
dustrial unions. 
“With our eyes open, at the time 
of the merger, we brought together 
in one organization unions with 
conflicting jurisdiction,” Meany 
said, 
“Otherwise, we could have had 
no merger.” 
Meany said that he is making 
continuing efforts to solve these ju- 
risdictional disputes. He met this 
week with a subcommittee of the 
Executive Council on the matter. 
Efforts, so far, to bring about an 
understanding or agreement be- 
tween the Building and Construc- 
tion Trades Dept. and the Industrial 
Union Dept. have so far not been 
successful. A prime issue in the 
dispute is jurisdiction over building 
construction and building mainte- 
nance work in existing industrial 
plants. 


Mitchell, Jodoin © 
Address Council 


Miami Beach, Fla. — Distin- 
guished visitors from the United 
States and Canada were among 
guests of the AFL-CIO Executive 
‘Council at its annual meeting. 

Labor Sec. James P. Mitchell 
and Pres. Claude Jodoin of the 
Canadian Labor Congress .were 
among those who addressed the 


In addition, it includes a special 


29-member council. 


“A piecemeal approach to Amer- < 
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ouncil Pushes Drive 
Urges Action 
To Root Out 
‘Wrongdoers 


(Continued from Page 1) 


on Corruption 
New Senate Group Set 
To Speed Racket Pro be 


(Continued from Page 1) 


; ‘ p improper practices . . . are engaged ° 
shield against proper scrutiny into in the field of ‘chine management- M itchell Lauds 
—, — oem relations,” is broad enough to cover | | Council Action 
movement. ; cases in which “a businessman con- Labor Sec. James P.. Mitch- 
Through the statement spired to avoid using union labor.” | | ell commended the AFL-CIO 
adopted by the council ran a sin- Executive Council for a “v: 
gle major theme: the AFL-CIO Covers ‘Payoffs,’ Funds ssi 


Statesmanlike approach” to 
the problem of rooting out 
corruption in the labor move- . 
ment. 

Asked at his press confer- 
ence for his reaction to the 
“strong stand” by the council 
that union officials should 
testify before congressional 
committees probing corrup- 
tion and not use the Fifth 
Amendment to avoid answer- 
ing questions, Mitchell oe 
plied: 

“The resolution is to be 
commended. I think it rep- 
resents a very statesmanlike 
approach.” 


has a responsibility for “keep- 

ing its own house in order,” and 

for cooperating with public and 
government agencies to elimi- 
nate racketeering and corrup- 
tion” from all segments of Amer- 

jean life, including the labor 
movement.” 

The council noted that the La- 
Follette Committee in the 1930's, 
and the subcommittee. headed by 
Sen. Paul Douglas (D.-Ili.) which 
investigated racketeering in the la- 
bor movement, had made major 
contributions to o national so- 
ciety. 

“The AFL-CIO is determined 
that any remaining vestige of rack- 
eteering or corruption in unions 
shall be completely eradicated,” 


It is also broad enough to cover 
“payoffs” by businessmen to cor- 
rupt elements masquerading as un- 
ion officials to obtain labor at sub- 
standard wages and malpractices or 
theft from employe pension and 
welfare funds. 

The language permits inves- 
tigation of activities “in groups 
or organizations of employes 
or employers to the detriment” 
of the public interest. 

It specifically authorizes the 
committee to recommend any 
changes in laws required to pro- 
tect the public, employes or 
employers against “criminal or 
improper” practices. 

e : Creation of the special commit- 

“go : .,|tee followed four days of public 

AFL-CIO PRES, GEORGE MEANY gavels the Executive Council hearings by the Senate Permanent | ident of the union’s Western Con- 
to order, as the 29-member body opened its session at Miami fnyestigations subcommittee into] ference. 
Beach. The council will dispose of a massive agenda before 


the statement declared. 


Unions Expected to Act 


“We believe that Congress, in. 
the interest of enacting corrective 
legislation, if the same be deemed 


| winding up its meeting about Feb. 6. 


ment saying the Teamsters will con- 
tinue to allow their officials to “in- 
voke the privileges of the Bill of 
Rights, without, by such action 


Ontario Central 
Bodies to Merge 


some affairs of the’ Teamsters un- 
ion and Local 284, Teamsters, and 
Local 227, Allied Industrial Work- 
ers. 


High officials of the Teamsters, 
on advice of counsel, -challenged 
the authority of the subcommittee 


McClellan, who heads the sub- 
committee as well as the new spe- 
cial committee, indicated that other 
contempt citations might follow. 

The select committee was agreed 
upon in conferences guided by Sen. 
Lyndon Johnson (D-Tex.) and Sen. 


and found necessary, has the right, Toronto, Ont.— The On- 


—a unit of the standing Govern-| William F. Knowland (R-Calif.), 
tario provincial central bod- | | ment Operations Committee—to in-| Democratic and Republican floor 
ies chartered by the former | | vestigate the internal affairs of un-| leaders. . 


Canadian Trades & Labor | | ions. 


: . | alone, subjecting themselves to trial 

through proper committees, to in- discipli eile ; 
- vestigate corruption wherever it| °F “sciplinary action by our union. 
exists, whether in labor, industry or} “The action taken by the Execu- 


anywhere else.” 

Meany, in explaining how the 
policy statement would work 
and be enforced, said affiliated 
unions would.be expected to take 
action in cases where an official 
has used the Fifth Amendment. 


If a union doesn’t act, he said, 


“we'll meet that problem when 
we come to it.” 


tive Council of the AFL-CIO does 
not in any way alter our position.” 


In reply to a question at his 
press conference as to whether the 
policy applied to officers who in- 
voked the Fifth Amendment in 
cases of alleged communism or 
subversion, Meany said he “would 
assume” that was the case, although 
the policy statement had been 


Beck, obviously displeased with | formulated only with cases of al- 
the council’s action, issued a state-|leged corruption in mind. 


Congress and the former Ca- 
nadian Congress of Labor 
will merge under the auspices 
of the Canadian Labor Con- 
gress at a convention here 
Mar, 27 to 29. 

The new organization will 
be the largest provincial fed- 
eration within the CLC, rep- 
resenting nearly 500,000 
workers. 


“Organizers” or officers of Local 
227 and Local 284 relied on the 
Fifth Amendment—against self-in- 
crimination—in refusing to say 
whether they had received funds in 
ways that seemed to be improper. 


Plan Sweeps Through 


The Permanent Investigations 
subcommittee voted to recommend 
a contempt of Congress citation 


against Frank W. Brewster, a 


Teamsters vice president and pres- 


The plan for a bipartisan special 
group was introduced on Jan. 29 
under the co-sponsorship of Mc- 
Clellan, Chairman Lister Hill (D- 
Ala.) of the Labor Committee, Mc- 
Carthy, as ranking Republican on 
Government Operations, and Ives. 

It cleared the Senate’ Rules Com- 
mittee unanimously in less than half 
an hour the following morning and 
rode through the Senate on voice 
vote, without opposition, the same 
afternoon. 


The American Federation of Labor and Congress 


Text of Council Statement on Investigations 


of Industrial Organizations is pledged both by its 
constitution and by fundamental principles of trade 
union morality to keep the labor movement free from 
any taint of corruption. 

While the AFL-CIO has its own responsibility for 
keeping its house in order and is attempting to meet 
this obligation to the best of its ability, this does not 
in any sense mean that appropriate agencies of gov- 
ernment and the public do not have rights, obligations 
and responsibilities in eliminating racketeering and 
corruption from all segments of American life, in- 
cluding the labor movement. 

No institution or agency, whether labor or business, 
public or private, enjoys special immunity from the 
equal application of the laws, from appropriate in- 
vestigation by duly constituted legislative committees 
and from scrutiny of its operations by the members 


for the labor movement invaluable information which 
has laid the foundation for proposed disclosure legis- 
lation in this field, endorsed by the AFL-CIO, and 
which in addition, has enabled the AFL-CIO and its 
affiliates to do a better job of keeping their house 
in order. : 

Both law enforcement agencies, in the interest of 
enforcing law, and legislative committees in the in- 
terest of enacting corrective legislation, by reason of 
their power and authority to subpena witnesses and 
to place them under oath, as well as their superior 
investigatorial facilities, have means beyond those of 
the labor, movement to expose and bring to light cor- 
rupt influences. 


It goes almost without saying that law enforcement 
agencies, legislative committees, and the labor move- 
ment itself share the common responsibility of con- 
ducting investigations fairly and objectively, without 


the same be deemed and found necessary, has the 
right, through proper committees, to investigate cor- 
ruption wherever it exists, whether in labor, industry 
or anywhere else. 

It is the firm policy of the AFL-CIO to cooperate 
fully with all proper legislative committees, law en- 
forcement agencies and other public bodies seeking 
fairly and objectively to keep the labor movement or 
any other segment of our society free from any and 
all corrupt influences. 

This means. that all officials of the AFL-CIO ie 
its affiliates should freely and without reservation an- 
swer all relevant questions asked by proper law en- 
forcement agencies, legislative committees and other 
public bodies, seeking fairly and objectively to keep 
the labor movement free from corruption. 


We recognize that any person is entitled, in the 
exercise of his individual conscience, to the protec- 


n of the press or the general public. fear or favor and in keeping with due process con- tion afforded by the Fifth Amendment and we re- 
e Investigations by fair and objective legislative com- cepts firmly imbedded in the tradition and constitu- affirm our conviction that this historical right must 
ig mittees in the field of labor-management relations tion of our great country. . not be abridged. , 
, have been of tremendous help in eliminating abuses It is a firm policy of the AFL-CIO that the highest It is the policy of the AFL-CIO, however, that if 
. in this area. ethical standards be observed and vigorously fol- a trade union official decides to invoke the Fifth 
The investigation conducted by the LaFollette lowed by all officials of the AFL-CIO and its affiliates Amendment for his personal protection and to avoid 
Committee exposing as it did, unsavory and illegal in the conduct of their offices, in the handling of scrutiny ‘by proper legislative committees, law en- 
practices on the part of important business interests, trade union and welfare funds, and in the administra- forcement agencies or other public bodies into alleged 
contributed greatly to the enactment of the Wagner tion of trade union affairs. corruption on his part, he has no right to continue to 
od Act and to the elimination of employer practices - Trade union and welfare funds are the common hold office in his union, 
m Which prevented union organization and caused strife _ property of the members of our unions and must, Otherwise, it becomes possible for a union official 
ad and violence in labor-management relations. therefore, be administered as a high and sacred trust who may be guilty of corruption to create the im- . 
The recent investigation by the Douglas subcom- for their benefit. pression that the trade union movement sanctions the 
ell mittee of the Senate Labor Committee, exposing as The AFL-CIO is determined that any remaining use of the Fifth Amendment, not as a matter of indi- 
the it did, instances of corruption and improper conduct vestiges of racketeering or corruption in unions shall _ vidual conscience, but as a shield against proper 
om by labor officials and others in the handling of health be completely eradicated. We believe that Congress, 


and welfare funds, has provided for the public and 


in the interest of enacting corrective legislation, if 


‘scrutiny into corrupt influences in the labor move- 


ment, 
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COPE Calls For Year-Round 
Drive to Spur Member Voting 


Miami Beach, Fla.—A year-in year-out drive to spur voting and registration by union members and 
their families was called for by the AFL-CIO Committee on Political Education. 


The committee declared that voting registration is a “permanent part of our organization’ 's program 
to be conducted on a year-’round basis aby permanent | committees within each local union and each 


local central body.” 


Persistent Problem 

The declaration was contained i in 
a resolution adopted and made 
public by COPE’s administrative 
committee, composed of a large)- 
number. of AFL-CIO Executive 
Council members and union presi- 
dents. The group met here Jan. 30. 

“The failure of substantial 

portions of our citizenry to vote 
in elections is one of the per- 
sistent problems facing the Amer- 
ican people,” the comniittee said. 

In many areas, COPE research 
studies found that “only a ‘small 

~ portion of our members were regis- 
tered to vote.” In other places, 
local rules or community pressures 
stood in the way of all-out voting 
registration. 

The registration committees 
which COPE. urged local unions 
and central bodies to set up would 
have the function of keeping track 
of how many eligible union mem- 
bers have registered; provide proc- 
esses for insuring that new mem- 
bers and those reaching voting age 
would be reminded of the need to 
register; and conduct general cam- 
paigns for registration among union 
members and their wives. 

COPE Pledges Aid 

COPE called on international 
unions to stimulate and guide the 
creation and functioning of these 
groups, and said COPE would aid 
in the development of area cam- 
paigns to help local unions main- 
tain “a high level of citizenship 
participation” on the part of their 
members. 

COPE Co-Directors Jack Kroll 
and James McDevitt also re- 
vealed that another “Dollar for 
COPE” drive will. be undertaken 
this year, to raise funds for the 
early spring primary elections in 
some areas. 

Nineteen hundred and fifty-seven 
gifts to COPE will also make pos- 
sible “long-range commitments” 
for the 1958 state and congres- 
sional elections. 

The meeting heard reports from 
Kroll and McDevitt, and a discus- 
sion of COPE administrative prob- 
lems. 


Prof. Dunlop 
Resigns as © 
Arbitrator 


Miami Beach, Fla.—Prof. John 
Dunlop, arbitrator since 1947 over 
jurisdictional disputes in the build- 
ing and construction industry, has 
submitted his resignation. 

Dunlop will continue in his pres- 
ent post until a successor is named. 

Additional time for some of his 
academic work, as well as for a 
visit to Europe later this year, 
were cited by Dunlop among 
reasons for his resignation. 

Dunlop served as chairman of 
the National Joint Board for Set- 
tlement of Jurisdictional Disputes 
in the Building and Construction 
Industry. He has been frequently 
commended for his work in pro- 
moting industrial peace. 

The board works to settle juris- 
dictional disputes on particular 
jobs, to provide national settle- 
ment of issues in the building and 
construction industry and to im- 
prove administrative arrangements 
used by contractors and unions, 

, The board is composed of rep- 
resentatives of the unions and, 


[Council Okays Codes 
On Ethical Practices 


(Continued from Page 1) 

the convention’s resolutions on ethi- 
cal practices and the administration 
of health and welfare funds; by an 
earlier code governing the issuance 
of local charters and condemning 
the practice of issuing “paper char- 
ters” which take the form of “hunt- 
ing licenses” by unscrupulous indi- 
viduals; and the three codes adopted 
here this week. 

The. ethical practices code on 
health and welfare funds points out 
that “most trade union officials have 
been faithful to the high trust which 
has been imposed upon them be- 
cause of the development of health 
and welfare funds. 


Aimed at the Few 


“The malfeasances of a few, 
however, have served to bring into 
disrepute not only the officials of 
the particular unions involved, but 
also the good name of the entire 


-American labor movement.” 


The code recommends, among 
other things, that union officials re- 
ceiving full-time, pay, should re- 
ceive no fees salaries of any 
kind from a health, welfare or re- 
tirement program fund. 

It likewise bans union officials, 
employes or their agents from 
“compromising personal ties, di- 
rect or indirect, with agencies 
such as insurance carriers, bro- 
kers, or consultants doing busi- 
ness with the welfare plan.” 

It advocates that in cases where 
health and welfare benefits are pro- 
vided through a commercial insur- 
ance carrier, the carrier should be 
elected through competitive bidding 
from a substantial number of “re- 
liable companies” and the contract 
awarded “on the basis of the lowest 
net cost for the given benefits sub- 
mitted by a responsible carrier... .” 

In cases where the union or union 
trustees participate in the adminis- 
tration of welfare fund reserve in- 
vestments, every effort should be 
made to prohibit investment of 
these funds in the business of any 
employer or insurance carrier or 
agency doing business with the 
fund. 

Where any trustee, agent or 
employe of a health or welfare 
fund has received unethical pay- 
ment, the code said the union 
should insist upon his immediate 
removal and seek to recover, 
through legal action, the amount 
of the payment. 

The code on conflicts of interest 
asserted that “no responsible trade 
union official should have a per- 
sonal financial interest which con- 


flicts with the full performance of 


his fiduciary duty as a workers’ 
representative.” 


Investment Guide 

The code pointed out that there 
is no objection to bona fide invest- 
ment of savings by union officials 
provided the investment is “not 
acquired in an illegitimate or un- 
ethical manner, that it is limited to 
securities which are publicly traded 
and that his interest should never 
be large enough so as to permit him 
to exercise any individual influence 


on the course of corporate de- 


cision.” 


In general, the code provides that 
no trade union official should own 
or have substantial interest in any 


employers. 


business enterprise “with which his 


union bargains collectively, or in 
any business enterprise which is in 
competition with any other business 
enterprise with which his union bar- 
gains collectively.” 

It points out that no trade union 
official should accept “kick-backs,” 
under-the-table payments, gifts of 
other than nominal value or any 
personal payment other than for 
regular work performed for an 
employer-business enterprise with 
which the official’s union bargains. 

The code standards apply not 
only to investments made by 
union officials, “but also where 
third persons are used as blinds 
or covers to conceal the financial 
interest of union officials.” 

The third of the codes—dealing 
with racketeers and subversives— 
points out that each union has the 
“duty and responsibility . . . to see 
to it that it is free of all corrupt, 
Communist or Fascist influences. 

“Consequently, a trade union 
need not wait upon a criminal con- 
viction to bar from office corrupt, 
Communist or Fascist influences.” 

Criminal Records 

The code declares that no person 
should hold or retain union office 
or position “who has been con- 
victed of any crime involving moral 
turpitude offenses to trade union 
morality.” 

In this connection. Meany pointed 
out that the code did not aim at 
removing from office an individual 
who might have been in trouble 
with the law “20 or 25 years ago” 
but who has led a blameless life 
ever since. 

He emphasized the need for com- 
mon sense in interpreting the pro- 
vision and in judging offenses in 
the light of trade union thinking. 

Other Bars Listed 

The code also recommended that 
two other groups be barred from 
gaining or holding union office: 

1—A person “commonly known 
to be a crook or racketeer preying 
on the labor movement and its 
good name for corrupt pur- 

2—A member or “consistent sup- 
porter, or a person who actively 
participates in the activities of the 
Communist Party, or any Fascist 
or totalitarian group, which opposes 
the democratic principles to which 
our country and the erican 
trade union movement are dedi- 
cated.” 

Codes Passed Unanimously 

The three. codes came to the 
Executive Council with the unani- 
mous support of the Ethical Prac- 
tices Committee. The membership 
of that Committee is Pres. Al 
Hayes of the Machinists; Pres. 
Joseph Curran of the National 
Maritime Union; Pres. David: Du- 
binsky of the Garment Workers; 
Pres, George Harrison of the Rail- 
way Clerks and Pres. Jacob S. 
Potofsky of the Clothing Workers. 

The three codes were passed 
unanimously by council members 
attending the session. 

The three absentees were: Pres. 
Willard Townsend of the United 
Transport Service Employees, who 
was away because of illness; Pres. 
Joseph Beirne of the Communica- 
tion Workers, who was away for 
the day on union business; and 
Pres. Dave Beck of the Teamsters. 


A STUDY IN CONCENTRATION, as they huddle over policy 
matters at the Executive Council session in Miami Beach, are 
AFL-CIO. Pres. George Meany; Walter P. Reuther, vice president 
and Auto Workers president, and William F. esis all secretary- 


treasurer. 


IUE Executive Bourd 
Adopts Code of Ethics 


Miami Beach, Fla.—A broad and far-reaching code of ethics 


was adopted by the Executive Board of the Intl. Union of Elec- 


trical Radio & Machine Workers during its session here. “The 


zenship must have the same validity 


rights and privileges and obliga- 
tions we enjoy in democratic citi- 


and vigor in the smaller democratic 
world of the trade union,” the IUE 
statement said. It was signed by 
Pres. James B. Carey, Sec.-Treas. 
Al Hartnett and members of the 
union board. 


Serves Two Purposes 
“This emphasis upon moral and 


ethical responsibility will serve two] — 


purposes,” the union officials said, 
“first, to insure continuance of the 
democratic and honest operation of 
the union; second, to guarantee the 
continued .development of local, 
district and internau.onal leadership 
with the highest possible standards 
of organizational integrity and per- 
sonal ethics. 

“The extent to which we succeed 
in these two objectives will deter- 
mine our international union’s fu- 
ture.” 

The TUE code of ethical prac- 
tices covers organizational ac- 
tivity, union administration of 
health, welfare and retirement 
programs, compensation of rep- 
resentatives, records and reports, 
conduct of local unions, admin- 
istration and use of funds and 
enforcement, 

The latter section notes that vio- 
lation of the code will be con- 
sidered “conduct contrary to the 
laws and welfare of the union and 
subject to the various forms of dis- 
ciplinary action” provided by the 
constitution of the union. 

Bars. Rebates‘ 


The code provides that IVE or- 
ganizers and representatives shall 
not establish or maintain “any com- 
promising personal ties” which 
would adversely affect the perform- 
ance of their duties. 

The code bars the payment of 
“rebates or retention dividends” to 
any IUE representative in connec- 
tion with health and welfare funds, 
or any payment to them in connec- 
tion with the adoption, operation or 
conduct of such funds. 

Salaried union officials are 
barred from accepting compen- 
sation for the handling of welfare 
fund responsibilities during 
working hours, and non-salaried 
TUE members may be paid only 
for time lost from their regular 
jobs. | 

The code reinforces the right to 
join the union to all eligible workers 
without regard to race, religion, 
color, sex, citizenship or national 
origin, and for full protection 
through the union’s grievance ma- 
chinery. 

Full protection of “due process 
of the law” is guaranteed for peo- 
ple facing union disciplinary pro- 


union’s belief that IUE elections 
must be conducted “without ma- 
nipulation or taint.” 


ACW Board 
Asks $1 Wage 
Be Extended 


Miami Beach—Extension of fed- 
eral minimum wage coverage “as 
widely as possible to all who work 
for a living,” was urged by the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers in 
a resolution adopted by its General 
Executive Board. 

The ACW board also called for 
raising the minimum wage “from 
its present inadequate level” to 
$1.25 an hour, declaring “the cur- 
rent price level and the require- 
ments of maintaining our standard 
of living fully justify . . . this more 
realistic figure.” 

The Clothing Workers’ board 
pointed to the fact that more than 
10 million workers in retail stores, 
laundries, and cleaning and dye- 
ing plants are specifically exempted 
from the protection of the law. 

In another resolution, the ACW’s 
executive board praised the work 
of the Fund for the Republic in 
devoting itself “to broadening pub- 
lic understanding of our civil lib- 
erties and rights,” and “exposing 
the reactionary forces which have 
attempted to poison our heritage of 
equality and freedom.” 


The resolution noted recent at- { 


tacks on the Fund by the House 
Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities, and condemned “the efforts 
of a small minority in Congress . . . 
to attack and discredit the Fund.” 


Agents Organize 
Sam Gompers Club 


Denver—Samuel Gompers 
helped start unionism on its 
way in the U.S. by reading 
tracts to his fellow Cigar 
Markers as they worked. 

Denver union representa- 
tives have organized a club 
which will follow that tradi- 
tion through an education 
program. They have named 
the nev venture the Sam 
Gompers club in honor of the 

- founder of the AFL, 

Forty business agents of lo- 
cal unions turned out for the 
organizing meeting. The edu- 
cational portion was devoted 
to a presentation of Denver’s 
urban renewal and slum clear- 
ance program by its director, 
Olney Smith. 


cedures, and the code reaffirms the 
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Africa’s Spirit of Teach ‘Infectious’ 


Schnitzler Says Visit Aid 


To Growing Labor Movement | 


Miami Beach, Fla.—The visit of the AFL-CIO delegation to 
the mid-January convention of the All-Africa Trade Union Con- 
ference was “timely” and “important to the growing labor move- 


ment” of that continent, 


That was the report brought back to the AFL-CIO by Sec.-Treas. 
William F. Schnitzler and Vice-®— 


Pres. Emil Rieve on their return 
from a 13,000-mile trip that took 
them to Europe, Africa and the 
West Indies. ‘They returned the 
day before the opening of the Ex- 
ecutive Council meeting here. 
150 Delegates Attend 

The African conference was held 
under the auspices of the Intl. 
Confederation of Free Trade Un- 
ions at Accra, capital of the Gold 
Coast. It was attended by nearly 
150 delegates from a number of 
countries and colonies throughout 
the African continent. 


Schnitzler and Rieve addressed 
the meeting and brought greet- 
ings and encouragement from’ 
American trade unionists. In 
addition, Irving Brown, .-AFL- 
CIO European representative, 
and Maida Springer of the La- 
dies Garment Workers, who had 
spent several months in Central 
Africa for the government, at- 
tended the meeting. Another 


Visit to Pasha | 
Revives Memories 


The visit of the AFL-CIO 
delegation to the Pasha of 
Khour Gbar, in Morocco, 
brought some vivid memories 
to a group of a dozen local 
trade unionists who accom- 
panied them. 

The Pasha—in this coun- 
try he’d be the mayor—lives 
and has his offices in a hand- 
some villa that once housed 
the French’ residential gov- 
ernor, 

It was a familiar spot for 
about half the local union 
officials who accompanied 
AFL-CIO Sec.-Treas. Schnitz- 
ler and Vice-Pres. Rieve to 
the Pasha’s office. 

They’d worked as grounds- 
keepers on the estate in 
other years — as political 
prisoners, sentenced to hard 
labor for fighting the French 
colonial policy. 


delegation, from the British 
Trades Union Congress was also 
there. 


Charles Millard, director of or- 
ganizing for the ICFTU, opened 
the conference. 

The Gold Coast, long a British 
colony, gains its freedom and do- 
minion status in the British com- 
monwealth early in March. It 
will then be known as Ghana. 


The spirit of freedom in the 
country is “infectious,” Schnitzler 
said. Delegates attending the 
meeting from other colonies “were 
obviously fired by the liberation 
spirit,” he added. 


Develop New Horizons 

The AFL-CIO delegates agreed 
that trade union activity in colonial 
Africa is heavily accented with 
liberation politics. “But, as they 
achieve national independence, the 
workers and their leaders develop 
new horizons for the trade unions,” 
they declared. 

But in other British colonies, 
unions exist under severe handi- 
caps. In Kenya, trade union ac- 
tivity has been virtually out- 
lawed, Schnitzler said, while in 
Tanganyika severe anti-union re- 
strictions are contained in a 
Pending piece of legislation. 

Rieve recalled that the delega- 


tion had held a long conversation 


with Prime Minister Nkramah, the! § 


American-educated leader of the 
Gold Coast people. 

Nkrumah, who during World 
War II served in the U. S. Mer- 
chant Marine and belonged to the 
AFL-CIO Maritime Union, has a 
warm feeling for the importance 
of trade unionism in the Gold 
Coast political and economic struc- 
ture, Rieve said. 

Plans for development of light 
industry, refining of the country’s 
vast bauxite deposits, and develop- 
ment of agriculture through mod- 
ern irrigation processes are being 
given consideration for the “new 
era” when the Gold Coast is self- 
governed. 

’ No Red Converts 
Both Schnitzler and Rieve were 

impressed by the fact that African 
union and government leaders 
whom they met are “looking to 
the democratic world” for guidance 
and support. 

They voiced disappointment that 
Voice of America broadcasts are 
relatively few, while the Com- 
munist short-wave programs are 
close to the saturation point, and 
in many languages. 

But, they said, Africans report 
the Kremlin propaganda mes- 
sages are heavy-handed, have lit- 
tle or no effectiveness, and ap- 
pear to have won. no converts 
to the Red imperial machine. — 


Schnitzler and Rieve spent two 
days in Casablanca, capital of 
Morocco, which only recently won 
freedom from French colonial rule. 

The Moroccan labor movement, 
which numbers about 600,000 
members, is vigorous, and highly 
interested in the experience of the 
U. S. unions in such fields as union 
administration, structure and in- 
ternal communications. 

On the way to Accra, the AFL- 
CIO officials visited in London and 
Brussels. On the return trip, they 
addressed an informal union meet- 
ing at the airport on the Dutch 
island of Curacao, a big oil re- 
fining center off the Venezuelan 
coast. 

In Puerto Rico, they met with| 
government and AFL-CIO officials. 


Programs for economic expansion | 
and reducing unemployment have| 


won wide support throughout the 
island. 


SPIRIT OF FREEDOM in Africa’s Gold Coast, which becomes independent next month, is 
“infectious,” AFL-CIO Sec.-Treas. William F. Schnitzler (right) and Vice Pres. Emil Rieve (left) 
reported on their return from an ICFTU conference at Accra. Shown between them at the 
AFL-CIO Executive Council meeting in Miami Beach are (left to right) Housein Hajbi of the 
Moroccan Trade Union Federation, AFL-CIO European Rep. Irving Brown and Assistant Gen. 
Sec. Taieb Bouzazza of the Moroccan federation. — 


i 


North Carolina First State in °57 
To Unite Labor; Barbee President 


Durham, N. C.—The Tar Heel State’s 150,000 AFL-CIO members were joined in a new state 
central organization with the birth of the North Carolina State AFL-CIO here. 


In the first state merger of 1957—the 20th since AFL-CIO merger on the national level in 


Health Forces Spradling 


To Resign From Council 


Miami Beach, Fla——A. L. Spradling has resigned from the 
AFL-CIO Executive Council because of ill health. 
The resignation of Spradling, who is president of the Amalga- 


| 


"A. L, Spradling 


Council Protests Welcome 
To ‘Slave-Owner’ Saud 


Miami Beach, Fla.—The AFL-CIO Executive Council has voiced 
vigorous protest over the “unprecedented welcome to the U.S.” given 
to King Ibn Saud of Saudi Arabia by Pres. Eisenhower and the 


Administration. 

AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany 
described King Saud as “a slave 
owner, undemocratic and a menace 
to the free world.” 

The council resolution charged 
that King Saud not only “owns 
slaves, himself,” but also “helps the 
slave trade thrive in his land,” 
where there are believed to be some 
half-million slaves. 

The AFL-CIO also charged that 
King Saud’s “barbaric feudalism” 
shows up, in addition, in his labor 
relations policy. Strikers are liable 
to prison terms of not less than 
one year. 

According to reports received by 
the Intl. Confederation of Free 


Trade Unions, 500 employes of the 
Arabian American Oil Co. (Aram- 
co) were arrested after a recent 
strike at the company’s plants. Ac- 
cording to the same reports, 80 of 
them were poisoned by scorpions 
and “subjected to burning, pulling 
out of nails and other forms of 
torture.” 

‘The council charged that King 
Saud has “flagrantly assaulted the 
rights of American citizens.” 

Under existing treaties covering 
air bases, American soldiers and 
civilians of Jewish faith are not 
permitted in the country, and 
American Christian ministers ‘may 
not wear crosses nor conduct re- 
ligious services in public. 


—mated Association of Street and 


Electric Railway Employes, was ac- 
cepted with deep regret by his col- 
leagues on the Council. 

In a letter to AFL-CIO Pres. 
George Meany, Spradling wrote 
that he has been ill much of the 
time since May, and that his efforts 
to regain his health have at times 
been discoufagingly slow. 

Meany expressed deep regret and 
commented that illness had de- 
prived Spradling of an opportunity 
to be of continued great service to 
the labor movement. 

Spradling was elected an AFL- 
CIO vice. president during the 1955 
merger convention. He was one 
of four officials of unions formerly 
affiliated with the AFL who were 
elected to the Council for the first 
time at the merger convention. 


He has ‘been president of Street 
Railway Union since 1946. He 
was a member of the union’s gen- 
eral executive board, and carried 
on the work of the international 
from its Detroit headquarters for 
10 years prior to his election as 
president. 


Insurance Agents 
Sign New Pact 


Baltimore, Md.— A compensa- 
tion increase and fringe benefit im- 
provements amounting to $7.54 
highlighted a new contract agreed 
on between the Insurance Agents 
Union and Monumental Life In- 
surance Co, . 

Announced by George L. Russ, 
president of the union, the agree- 
ment covers agents employed here, 
in Philadelphia, and in the state of 
Missouri. 

The contract also provided for a 
revision of the group insurance 
plan, whereby each agent will have 
$5,000 in additional group insur- 
ance, which will remain in force 
until one year eafter retirement. 


December 1955—350 delegates to a special convention of the state federation of labor voted 
npgecyel of plans for uniting with the state industrial union council. Immediate ratification by 
——- 


the executive board of the latter 
group, under powers voted at the 
last state CIO convention in Octo- 
ber, followed. 


Quick Reversal 

Approval by the former state 
AFL organization was a reversal 
of the stand it took last August 
when both the state federation and 
council held conventions in Dur- 
ham to consider merger terms. The 
terms of unity then proposed were 
approved by the state CIO conven- 
tion but rejected by the AFL group. 

Subsequently, a number of road- 
blocks to merger were ironed out 
and the ITUC convention held in 
Raleigh Oct. 27 and 28 again ap- 
proved merger proposals and gave 
its executive board power to con- 
summate unity when the new terms 
were approved by the state federa- 
tion. 

Barbee, Holder Elected 

Officers of the new organization 
include six from the former AFL 
organization and five former CIO 
representatives. W. M. Barbee, 
former state federation head, was 
elected president and J. W. Holder, 
former executive secretary of the 
state TUC, was named to the same © 
post in the new merged group. 

Vice presidents elected include 
A. L, Gunter, Julius Fry, J. E. 
Jurvis, C. M. Drye, Sam H. Scott, 
Andy Smith, Lewis Price, Richard 
Hamme and Floyd Henderson. 


ITU Offers to Sell 
Labor’s Daily 


Miami Beach, Fla.—The AFL- 
CIO Executive Council has been in- 
formed that Labor’s Daily, a paper 
published by the International Ty- 
pographical Union, is available for 
ownership by the AFL-CIO or any 
of its international’ union affiliates. 

Don Hurd of the ITU made a 
brief appearance .at the council 
meeting. : 

AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany 
indicated no decision had been — 
made nor did he indicate if any 


action would be taken. 
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A Blow Against Corruption 


‘AMERICAN LABOR has shown once again that it firmly in- 
tends to keep its own house in order. 

The policy statement of the AFL-CIO Executive Council 
was clearly worded and forthright when it said that no union 
officials should have the right to hide corrupt or racketeering 
practices behind the constitutional cloak of the Fifth Amend- 
ment of the U. S. Constitution. 

Obviously, a corrupt union official has the right to use the very 
real protections of the Constitution to protect himself from self- 


incrimination. It is a precious and well-established right that no 


citizen be forced to talk himself into a jail. 


In its policy statement, the AFL-CIO Council fully recognized 
the validity of the Fifth Amendment. 


What the AFL-CIO said—and there need “ie no misinter- 
pretation—is that a union official who uses the, Fifth Amend- 
ment to hide corrupt practices from a law enforcement agency, 
a legislative committee or any other proper public body, cannot 
expect to retain the confidence of the labor movement. Such a 
person, as the council specifically pointed out, “has no right to 
continue to hold office in his union.” 

The AFL-CIO, in other words, will not permit the good name 
of the labor movement to be sullied by crooks or racketeers using 
the Fifth Amendment to cloak their crimes against the workers 
and the workers’ rights and funds. 


- It will be up to each union, obviously, to keep its own house 
in order. Through the democratic process, through responsible 
leadership policies, unions will be expected to move promptly 
against officials who use the Fifth Amendment to hide corrup- 
tion. 


That is the meaning of the council’s policy statement—a strongly 
worded guide for the protection of unions and their memberships. 


The statement on the use of the Fifth Amendment in corruption| - 


cases—together with the new codes of conduct prepared by the 
Ethical Practices Committee—represent a massive attack against 
corruption within the labor movement. 

They represent an incontrovertible declaration by the leader- 
ship of the united labor movement that the good name and the 
good reputation of our unions must not be sullied. 

The vast majority of union leaders are sincere, honest, con- 
‘cientious and responsible. But the good work and fine reputa- 
ions of this loyal and devoted corps of union officials are endan- 
2red by the unlawful actions of a small group of cynical crooks. 

The Executive Council has demonstrated that the minority of 


acketeers and irresponsibles cannot hide behind the clean skirts 
of the labor movement. 
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Inner Fissures Wracking Factions 
In Communist Party in America 


(The following is a Sondenecd version of an article - 


by Arnold Beichman which appeared in the Christian 
Science Monitor on the current internal fight within 
the American Communist Party and the probable out- 
come of the party’s convention later this month.) 


HE National Committee of the American Com- 
munist Party has a draft resolution for its conven- 
tion this month, to serve as a basis for discussion. 
It was unanimously adopted on Sept. 13, 1956, 
although William Z. Foster, national party chairman, 
and Benjamin Davis voted “yes,” but with qualifica- 
tions, according to Eugene Dennis, the party’s gen- 
eral secretary. 
A few weeks later, however, Foster changed his 
vote to an unqualified ec ig 
Foster, in an article in the Communist magazine 
Political Affairs last October, declared: “As the réso- 


lution now stands, our party ceases to be specifically 


a Marxist-Leninist party.” 

He charged that “the strong right pressure of the 
Gates group (an opposition group within the party 
headed by John Gates, editor of the Daily Worker) 
has resulted in seriously undecmining the party’s 
position on Marxism-Leninism.” 

He accused this faction of seeking to resurrect “a 
new Browderism,” synonymous to Mr. Foster with 
“bourgeois reformism.” 

Like Communist parties in other parts of the 
free world, the American branch office has shown 
inner fissures on events which in past years could 
easily have been repaired. 

The uprising in Poznan and the revolution in 
Hungary have led to the most bitter internal debate 
between the Gates and Foster factions. 

Gates has attacked the Soviet counter-revolution in 
Hungary, has derided orthodox Communist claims— 
up to a point—that Poznan was the result of western 
machinations; while Foster and Dennis have struck 
back with a bitterness which, in the Soviet Union, 
would have meant execution of Gates in the cellars 
of Moscow’s Lubianka prison. 


x** 
f Binng convention decisions may take many forms— 


the party name may be changed, the right of 
dissent may be “legalized,” the phrase “Marxism- 


Leninism” may be expunged from the new party 


constitution, Foster may be retired and the Gates 

faction may take over, or vice-versa. 

Regardless of any decision, the umbilical cord be- 
tween Moscow and the official United States Com- 
munist Party will not be severed. 

Any resemblance to an “independent” party will 
be a public relations device to persuade uneasy 
party adherents and fellow-travelers that slavish 
obeisance to Moscow is a thing of the past. 

If a John Gates, the argument will go, can, within 


the party itself, attack Nikita S. Khrushchev, Soviet 
policies in Hungary, Soviet anti-Semitism, or even 
Marxism-Leninism, and emerge victorious or elect to 
remain in the party though defeated, then there is 
hope that by staying within the party, genuine party, 
reforms can be achieved. 

Should the Gates faction be purged, resulting in 


an irreconcilable split, the dissidents may go out to , 


form another “Marxist” grouping or merge with 
some existing left-wing group; but its influence will 
be on 2 par with that of the Greenback Party. 


kkk 


iv can be stated with certainty that the Communist © 


convention will not ask for the freedom of political 
prisoners behind the Iron Curtain or an end to the 
one-party system in those countries. 

It will not ask for withdrawal of Soviet troops from 
Hungary, or ask for German reunification through 
free elections, or freedom of press and opinion, or 
the right of peoples behind the Iron Curtain to choose 
freely their own governments. 

It can be stated with equal certainty that the Com- 
munist Party will ask for a summit conference anew, 
dissolution of NATO, the Bagdad Pact, and even 
Moscow’s Warsaw Pact, abolition of all military bases 
in foreign lands, a neutral Germany, an end to 
H-bomb trials, 

It will offer all kinds of criticisms of the present 
Khrushchev regime, none of them meaningful in the 
slightest degree. 


One other major factor will be remembered: The 
Communist movement in any free country operates 
on two levels—first, the visible organism which calls 
itself the party; and, second, the underground, secret 
apparatus which operates the party itself. 


The underground is that part of the Communist 
movement which is ready to operate illegally should 
the party itself be proscribed or its leaders con- 
victed and jailed. 

From its ranks come the espionage agents who 
work with the Soviet secret police. To its ranks 
comes the “Moscow Rep,” or representative, who 
transmits Moscow’s orders to the United States Polit- 
buro. The Moscow Rep will be the “third man” at 
the party convention, whoever he is, and his one vote 
will outweigh the votes of all the delegates, 

Moscow’s decision will be based on who will be 
most Joyal to following the Khrushchev line unques- 
tioningly. 

Those who remain in positions of leadership after 
the party convention (by virtue of its new “pro- 
American” line, the convention closes on Lincoln's 
Birthday), will be there not because they are for any 
old communism, but because they accept Moscow 
foreign policy as the sole way of political life. — 
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in Rebuilding Korea 
| 'UNKRA Projects Prove — 
Boon to Rehabilitation | 


‘One by one the scars of the terrible destruction that scourged 
Korea during the bitter fighting touched off by the Communists 
are disappearing, and in their place are appearing, one by one, the 
tools of rehabilitation forged by the United Nations Korean R 
struction Agency. 

Typical in all ways but one is, perhaps, the vocational training 
center the UNKRA has built at Taejon, where some of the heaviest 
fighting took place. Typical because it is one of seven vocational 
training units the UNKRA has built or helped build at a cost of 
$1.6 million; not typical—perhaps unique—because the doors of 
its six buildings are never closed, by request of the 1,800 students. 

So eager are these young men to become skilled mechanics, | 
machinists, carpenters, surveyors, civil engineers or machine tool 
workers, and contribute their hard-won learning to the reconstruc- 
tion of their battered country, that when the assigned tasks of the 
day are completed they spend their spare time around lathes, saws, 
welding torches and other machines improving their skills. 

The center stands on the site of a former vocational school 
which was destroyed during the fighting. A stiff entrance exam- 
ination shakes out all applicants except those giving reasonable 
indications that they can benefit from advanced technical training. 

The course lasts for three years. Each week the students, who 
come from all over Korea, receive 20 hours of academic instruc- 
tion. The rest-of the time is spent in the workshops. 

Dominick DiNatale, an American from Trenton, N. J., working 
: as an UNKRA engineering consultant, supervised the setting up 
a 5 2 . % of the shops in cooperation with the principal, Kim In Soo. 

In a sheet metal room the students learn the preliminaries of 
their trade by making buckets and other metal articles for use in 
the school, Adjoining it are a welding room and a machine 
tool-making shop, and next door a foundry where instruction is 
given in the molding and casting of different metals. 

In another section are carpentry and woodworking rooms. Elec- 
tronics, radio and communications have a building of their own, 
as does civil engineering. The budding engineers spend a lot of 
their time on the campus gaining practical experience by laying 
out roads and doing other planning. 

Since Taejon is a textile center, a special department is devoted 
to instruction in the maintenance of weaving equipment. A lot 
of the students spend their vacations as apprentices in the various 
mills. They have worked out so successfully that other plants are 
eager to take them and give them practical experience. 

Two of the other schools which the UNKRA either constructed 
or helped equip are at Seoul, the capital city. Others are at Pusan, 
Mokpo and Kwangju, while at, Yosw is a special school devoted 
to the fisheries industry. 

UNKRA grants permitted Korean imstructors to receive their 
training in the United States. 


Trade Schools Ai 


oe § 


BY POPULAR REQUEST of its 1,800 students, the Taejon Vocational Training Center, built by the 
UN Korean Reconstruction Agency, never closes its doors. In its eight workshops, specially selected 
young men learn the trades that will help their war-ravaged nation rebuild its industry. Here a student 
in the foundry carefully removed a patter from a sand mold under the watchful eye of a UN instructor. 


_TURRET LATHE OPERATION is a necessity for a student who wants to be a machinist, just as in 
the United States, and one of the center’s experts is always on hand to demonstrate its secrets to.cager 
young learners. The training consists of 20 hours’ instruction each week in academic subjects, 
with the remainder of the time spent in learning by doing the trades and skills so badly needed. 


EXPANDING PROGRAM of technical training at Taejon voca- 
tional center will require new buildings. Plans for them are being 
discussed by Dominick Dinatale (left), Trenton, N. J., the UNKRA 
engineering consultant, and Vice Principal Kwon Hi Chul. 
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TAEJON TRAINING CENTER is one of seven wholly or partially financed by UNKRA at a total 
cost of $1.6 million. It was erected on the site of an earlier vocational school destroyed during the 
fierce fighting. These budding surveyors make more use of the campus than of any of the six. buildings 


—they learn by doing jobs like laying out new roads and plotting drainage systems or building sites. 10 NEWS, i apron D.C 
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| How fo Buy: 


7 By Sidney Margolis’ 


; HE worst shock to moderate-income families in 
| this year of rising prices is the stiff increase in 
fuel. oil announced by major suppliers. The rise 
of a cent a gallon in most paris of the country is 
the second boost this heating season. The two in- 
creases have raised fuel oil from last winter’s 14.9 
cents a gallon in a 
typical coastal area, 
to 16.4 cents (more 
in some inland 
areas). This is a rise 
of- 10 percent just 
this year. 

As a result of 
steady increases each 
year, fuel oil’s. tag 
has jumped 30 per- 
cent in five years. 
Thus, many moder- 
ate-income families 
will have a heating 
bill of $300 or more 
in the colder parts 
~ of the country, and 
find themselves paying $50 a month and more to 
keep their homes warm in mid-winter. 


| The price boost is attributed by the oil companies 
to the demand abroad caused by the blocking of 
shipments through the Suez Canal. Not only did 
all raise the price simultaneously, but by the exact 
amount. Retail oil dealers have been shocked by 
the severity and boldness of the increase and one 
dealers’ association has asked Congress for an in- 
vestigation. 


Coal prices, too, have gone up almost as sharply 


this winter. Anthracite prices have advanced 8 
percent. 
_Making Ends Meet: 


Hints on Trimming Food Budget 


By Nancy Pratt 


LP food taking too big a slice out of your budget? 
Planning nutritious meals on a modest budget 
calls for thoughtful, wise management. 

It’s been estimated that a city family whose in- 
come is about $100 a week can allow roughly $25 
to $30 a week for food for four people. A house- 

wife feeding a fam- 
ily on such an ak 
lowance has te be a 
wise manager, 

She can’t serve 
meat every night. 
Foods from the less 
expensive food 
groups must be em- 
phasized. She must 
resist the temptation 
of buying too many 
frozen “easy” foods 
such as packaged 


A weekly expense 
of $28 for four peo- 
ple for food a week means about $1 per day per 
person. On this kind of budget, a housewife can’t 
serve many TV dinners at 89 cents a piece, unless 
_the family is willing to forego breakfast and lunch. 
| Listed below are four classes of “necessary” foods 


\F'TC Claims Scare Tactics Used 
‘In Selling Home Alarm Systems 


Scare tactics, false claims, and misrepresentations 
are being used to sell home fire alarm systems, the 
Federal Trade Commission has warned. 

‘ ‘The commission has filed a complaint against Dic- 
tograph Products, Inc., Long Island, N. Y., the 
Ne cee hg and Fire Detective, Inc., Newark, 
IN. J., which has purchased the former’s entire pro- 
‘duction since 1955 for sale to the public through 
franchise dealers. 

| According to the FTC complaint, the public is 
‘being deceived by the following practices in viola- 
,tion of the FTC Act: 

i, Salesmen gain admission to home by falsely claim- 
‘ing they are not salesmen but only wish to give “fire 
prevention talks” and “demonstrations.” 

Once in the home, they employ scare tactics by 
exhibiting news clippings and horror pictures, “in 
order to unduly arouse parents emotionally con- 
cerning the need to protect their homes from fires,” 
the FTC said. In addition, they misrepresent the cost 
of the systems, the complaint charged, by claiming 
purchasers can earn all or most of the purchase price 


HERE are ways to conserve the use of fuel, 

and this year it will pay to use all of them, even}. 
now in mid-winter. The Housing & Home Finance 
Agency has stated that the average home wastes 
considerable fuel through improper operation of the 
heating plant. Much fuel is also wasted -by inade- 
quate insulation. 

The largest single fuel-waster in oil futnaces, 
technicians tell this writer, is the tendency of many 
families to skip some of the desirable annual clean- 
ings to save the $12-$15 cost. The value of the 
cleaning is not only to keep the heating-plant com- 
ponents in good condition but to keep down your 
use of oil. : Q 

As carbon gathers on the walls and flue passages 
of the boiler or furnace, it acts as insulation. 
Thus, instead of the heat being absorbed by the 
metal, it goes up the flue. You can still have the 
furnace cleaned on a relatively mild day when 
you may be able to do without heat for a couple 
of hours. 


The. customary temperature of nearly 75 degrees| | 


average in many homes is unnecessarily high. Main- 
taining a household average temperature of 68 de- 
grees would save about 10 percent of the fuel con- 
sumed. 

Some fuel saving also can be achieved by shutting 


down the heat supply at night to lower household 


temperature about 10 degrees. 

The average house loses 25 percent of heat 
through its windows. Competition has cut prices 
of storm windows somewhat, and these can be 
installed on a relatively mild day. In fact, price 
concessions sometimes can be found in mid-winter 
when installers are not as busy as in spring and 
late summer, 

The easiest and least-expensive way to cut heat 
loss immediately is by adequate weather-stripping 
and caulking. The average house loses 24 percent 
of its heat through air infiltration. 

Copyright 1957 by Sidney Margolius. 


—foods that should be served once or-more a day 
as indicated to furnish adequate nutrients. 


DAILY FOOD PLAN 
1—Calcium: Two cups of milk for adults (chil- 
dren need at least three cups a day). To cut milk 
costs, use dried skim milk for cooking. Mix dried 
milk half and half with regular whole milk for 
table use. 


2—Protein: Two servings of meat or protein 
substitute. Variety meats such as tongue, heart, 
kidneys and beef liver offer a rich supply of protein, 
vitamins and minerals, and in addition, are low in 
cost. Dried beans combined with a little meat 
such as salt pork make a protein-rich meal.. Make 
use of meat substitutes—cheese and eggs—for low- 
cost meals. 

3—Vitamins and Minerals: Four or more serv- 
ings of vegetables and fruit, including a dark green 
or deep yellow vegetable (for Vitamin A) every other 
day, and at least one citrus fruit (for Vitamin C) 
every day. Dried apricots and prunes are a rich 
source of Vitamin A. Other low-cost vegetables 
include greens such as kale, spinach and collards, 


and yellow vegetables such as carrots, pumpkin and 


yellow squash. 


4—Carbohydrates and B Vitamins: Four or more 
servings of whole-grain, enriched or restored bread 
or cereal. This group includes bread, rice and 
noodles and the like. 


by giving names of other prospects. 

After the sale is made, the FTC continued, the 
customer is induced to sign a contract and promis- 
sory note, in many instances in blank, but is told 
that the total cost will be only slightly over the 
amount earned for supplying names of prospects. 

In truth, the salesmen later fill out the contracts 
with total cost plus carrying charges. 

In addition, the FTC charged, the salesmen do 
not advise customers that their contract and note will 
be discounted although this is “almost universally” 
done with banks or finance companies. 

Thus, despite the claims salesmen have made, 
customers next receive notices from the finance 
institutions that they hold their notes and expect full 
payment, usually within 36 months. 

As final injury, the FTC said, customers are not 
told that carrying charges are to be added to the 
cost of their systems, but you can safely bet they are. 

Somebody has rung a false (fire) alarm, the FTC 
concluded. It gave the companies 30 days to file an 


Hollywood Observer: 
Fuel Price Rise Blow to Workers 


‘Slander’ Exposes 
Scandal Magazines 


By Paul Patrick — 


SPCR, cate something smutty or reprehensible in 
everybody’s past—and millions of otherwise decent folk will 
fork out a quarter or so to read about.it, if the person involved is 
enough in the public spotlight. . = - 

This is the theory on which publishers of scandal magazines 
operate. Unfortunately, judging by the current monetary success 
of these poisonous publications 
now infesting the nation’s news- 
stands, the second segment of 
the theory is correct. 

“Slander,” an MGM teaars 
film now playing in the’ nation’s 
theatres, dramatizes some, but 
not all, aspects of the scandal 
magazines and their effect on 
the lives of their victims. 

The movie is a marked im- 
provement over the television 
play from which it was 
adapted. The TV version, 
unintentionally undoubtedly, 

tended to paint the publisher 
of the scandal magazine asa 
sincere believer in publishing 
the truth—instead of show- 
ing-him for what he was, and 
is, namely, someone who 
capitalizes on the misfortunes 
and past mistakes of other 
humans, and in many in- 
stances relies on distortions, 
half-truths and snide inuen- 
does. 

Van Johnson, Ann Blyth, Steve Cochran, Marjorie Rambeau 
and the child actor, Richard Eyer, turn in top-notch performances 
in a good movie that might have achieved greatness if it had put 
more punch into its exposure of the smear magazines. 

The blame for these rs, cereal must be shared by those “nice” 
people who buy them. 


Van Johnson and Ann Blyth 
in.a tender scene from MGM 
feature film ‘Slander.’ 


xk * 


oe + continuing campaign of Hollywood craftsmen against “run- 
away” production in foreign countries received a boost the other 
day from an unexpected quarter. 


Trade Paper Publisher Billy Wilkerson, in his front page column 
in the Hollywood Reporter, discussed Darryl Zanuck’s decision to 
concentrate his future production activities in this country, with 
foreign locations only for necessary atmosphere shots. 


His remarks are of particular interest, for Wilkerson_is close to 
the major film production heads and only a few months ‘ago, he was 
extolling the advantages of producing American pictures almost any- 
where but in the United States. 


Citing Zanuck’s unhappy experiences in making the yet-to-be- 
released “Island in the Sun” in the West Indies and London, Wilker- 
son’s latest column on this subject said in part: 


ere picture makers should not be fooled by the low salaries — 
of technicians in foreign lands, nor by their hope of making a picture 
just as good for much less one than can be accomplished in 
Hollywood. : 


“Hollywood set workers are the greatest in the world, plus the 
fact they have the necessary equipment to work with here in our 
studios—so the ulcer of shooting in foreign lands, when it can be, 
should be avoided. Not only can a better picture be made here (in 
America) but in the overall—cheaper.” 

Thank you, Mr. Wilkerson! 


xk * * 


PEOPLE IN HOLLYWOOD ARE COGITATING OVER ... 
who will play the title role in the Victor Reisel story to be filmed by 
Allied Artists . . . what’s behind Eva Gabor’s refusal to pose for 
photographs with her sister, Zsa Zsa (both are acting in Universal 
movies) .. . whether “Desire Under the Elms” when finally filmed 
this year will be true to Eugene O’Neill’s play . . . how few rugged 
individualists and rebels are left in the ranks of the stars since the 
passing of Humphrey Bogart . . . what reception Universal’s mystery 
drama “Stalin Is Alive” will get in Russia . . . whether Jayne Mans- 
field really uses those black king-sized silk sheets she bought the 
other day ... the untimely demise of RKO as a production unit and 
whether its studio will be permanently lost as a Hollywood film 
producing facility . . . what will the U.S. Supreme Court decide in 
the case of the 23 “unfriendly” witnesses who say they’re blacklisted? 


kk *& 


CHRIS OLSEN, 10-year-old son of a Douglas Aircraft worker, 
specializes in playing the screen son of famous stars. He’s just been 
signed to play the son of Robert Stack and Dorothy Malone in Uni- 
versal’s “Pylon,” also starring Rock Hudson. When only 14 months 
old, young Olsen played the son of Gene Tierney and Dana Andrews, 


answer and scheduled a hearing for Apr. 3. 


Eleanor Parker. 


since then has had such famous movie parents as James Stewart and - 
Doris Day, James Mason and Barbara Rush, Robert Taylor and © 
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Tippling Ballplayers 
Pilots Headache 


: By Joe Miller 

ACKIE ROBINSON enlivened the sports pages during this dull 

winter sports season by alleging that the Milwaukee Braves 
lost the pennant because some of its worthies were more intrigued 
with night life than night baseball. 

Chances are that he was right about the nocturnal habits of 
certain Braves. But whether it had anything to do with the 

National League outcome is, “at : 
best, problematical. 

There probably are, for 
instance, more suds-and- 
stronger-stuff lovers on the 
N. Y. Yankees and, as you re- 
call, the Yanks walloped 
_ Robinson’s Dodgers in the 
World Series . . . one of the 
chief architects being Don 
(Perfect Game) Larsen, who 
makes no secret of his opposi- 
tion to the WCTU platform. 

From the fuss Jackie’s remarks 

stirred up, you would think that 
people look on ball players as 
paragons of sobriety and spartan 
living. It just ain’t so, and it 
never has been... not since 
Abner Doubleday was trying to 
keep his boys out of the grog- 
shops of Cooperstown. The unwritten history of the national 
pastime is larded with stories of the booze-inspired antics of ball 
players, including some of those now enshrined in the Hall of 
Fame. ‘ 
With all the free time on their hands, there are always ball 
players who can no more be restrained from an occasional pause 
at the suds springs than they can be kept from playing ball. And, 
notwithstanding college-educated players and bonus babies, there 
always will be. 


Don Larsen 


xk kk 


ANY managers have tried to play Volstead—with about the 
M same results. The Giants’ John McGraw attempted to cur- 
tail the night life of his screwball pitcher, Bugs Raymond, by 
assigning a private eye to tail him. 

All the “eye” learned was that Raymond had a unique way 
of quenching his vast thirst; Bugs would seek out an old- 
fashioned Irish wake and introduce himself as the man who had 
been detailed to pay John McGraw’s last respects. Then he’d 
stick around until the last drop. 

McGraw had other devices than private eyes to try and curb 
his thirsty athletes. Once he had a pitcher who was supporting 


several taprooms near the Polo Grounds. So McGraw arranged): 
to have the hurler’s next pay check mailed home to his wife. Aj: 
few afternoons later McGraw designated the errant -moundsman| :} 


to work that day. 2 

“Ain’t gonna,” grumbled the pitcher. 

“Why not?” roared McGraw. : 

“You sent my check to my wife,” retorted the prodigal. “Let 
her pitch.” 

Ed Barrow, the Yankees’ general manager, once made the mis- 
take of thinking the gumshoe following Lefty Gomez was keeping 
his mission secret. Barrow discovered his error the morning he 
told Gomez: “You look like you didn’t get much sleep last 
night.” 

“No, I didn’t,” replied Gomez, “but neither did that so-and-so 
you had tailing me.” : 

kkk 7 
pies Cuban hawkshaw hired by Larry McPhail a few years 
ago to shadow the Brooklyn Dodgers caused trouble only for 
McPhail. He was defuddled by American names, so he used the 
Dodgers’ uniform numbers in making out his reports. 


McPhail put these reports in his suitcase, where they were 
discovered by Cuban customs officials. The officials detained 
Larry the Red for several hours, thinking they had found a 
Secret agent taking out coded messages. 


Other diamond custodians take a more philosophic attitude|] 


about their charges’ nighttime foibles. When he was managing 
Detroit, Mickey Cochrane had an eccentric southpaw named 
Cletus “Boots” Poffenberger. Designated to pitch one day, Pof- 
fenberger didn’t show up until 15 minutes before game-time ... 
and came in blowing whisky fumes through the clubhouse. 

“Where in blazes have you been?” demanded Cochrane. 

Poffenberger didn’t equivocate. “Out gettin’ drunk,” he drawled. 

“You'll pitch anyway,” said Mickey. ‘ 

So “Boots” went out and pitched a five-hitter. 

Which brings up a final point: Whether or not the grape impairs 
a ball player’s abilities has never been accurately evaluated. One 
of the game’s most famous hitters once told me that he hit best 
when suffering from a hangover . . . and once hit two consecutive 
homeruns after polishing off a hair-of-the-dog pint in a cab en 
route to the ball park. 

This is not to’ imply that booze and baseball mix. But it’s a 
fact of life and needs to be understood, if not accepted. 


Soup to Nonsense: 


There's No Suc 


.. By Jane Goodsell . 


LL of a sudden something happens to make 
you realize you aren’t “keeping up with 


things.” 


Realizations of this sort usually occur to me in 
February, probably because I feel, during that dis- 
mal month, as though I had been born during the 


early Paleolithic 
period. One year it 
was the discovery 
that cars didn’t have 
running boards any- 
more, and another 
that I was the only 
person in the whole 
world who didn’t 


know how to play 


canasta, 

This year it has 
happened again, and 
this time it is colors. 
All of a sudden I 
realize that the col- 
ors I know don’t ex- 
ist anymore. 


Take green, for instance. What in the world 
happened to green? It just isn’t. There is mint, 
and there is lime and pistachio and-emerald and 
avocado and olive and artichoke. But green, 
never! How old fashioned can you get? 

Well, I will tell you how old fashioned you can 


Schools, Teachers and Kids: 


h Color as Tan 


get. I blush'to remember, but I will tell you any- 
way. 

-I_waltzed into a dress shop and asked to see 
a tan suit. Tan of all things! Now that I think 
about it, I realize that nothing has been tan for 
15 years. 

The salesgirl lifted her eyebrows, and murmured 
something about “beigy tones.” She returned with 
an armful of suits, and all of them looked tan to 
me, ranging from light to medium to dark. But 
they weren’t tan, not one of them. They were wild 
honey, parchment, sand, toast, flax, heather, sandal- 
wood, nutmeg and wheat. 

There is no such color as tan. 

zk k * 
S a matter of fact, there really aren’t any colors 
at all anymore except in children’s crayon sets, 
There are, instead, beautiful decorator tones, shades 
and hues. You rarely see the word “color” and, 
if you do, it is probably spelled “colour.” 

Black and white are the only exceptions to the 
beautiful new decorator shades. They are still black 
and white. Oh, sometimes black is called jet or 
ebony, and white can be oyster or frost. But 
black and white still exist, even in Vogue. I’m not 


_ sure why this is so. I just know that it is. 


Now I must get busy and wash the smudges off 
the kitchen table. Although—come to think of it— 
why should I? “suas 
Those smudges are a lovely decorator shade. Mus- 
tard. . 


‘ 


: r 
Language Courses Expanding 
By Lillian Herstein 
HERE is nothing like “giving a dog a bad name.” 
And Americans have been carrying for many 
years the “bad name” of congenital illiterates as far 


as foreign languages are concerned. 
Invidious comparisons are made between American 


students who after several year: 


s of French or Ger- 


man can’t formulate 
a sentence in these 
languages, while 
European students 
speak fluently two, 
three and sometimes 
four languages. 
Scant considera- 
tion is given the fact 
that the American 
student can travel in 
his country 3,000 
miles from east to 
west and 1,500 miles 
from north to south 
and never find the 
need or opportunity 
to use a foreign lan- 
guage, whereas his 
European counter- 


‘part, traveling only a few hundred miles from his 


home, has to speak a foreign language. 

The study of foreign languages in American schools 
received a serious blow in World War I when many 
schools dropped German. But the movement against 


For Your Health's Sake: 


German curiously enough resulted in dropping from 
the curriculum the study of most foreign languages, 
so that at the present time only 14 percent of high 


“school students in America study a foreign language. 


More than half of American high schools offer no 
foreign language. : ; 
kkk 

UT where to begin? Americans returning from 

abroad report that in almost all foreign countries 
a second language is offered in the elementary schools 
and required in the high schools. The place to begin 
is in the elementary schools. It is at this level that 
children have. the aptitudes conducive to the acquisi- 
tion of a foreign language: they love to imitate; they 
have few inhibitions; and the power to memorize is 


_ at its best. 


In recent years the study of foreign languages ‘has 
been introduced in some elementary schools in 
America with considerable success. Not only the su- 
perior pupils, but the average and slower pupils are 
benefiting by the experience. 

Having for many and varied reasons emascu- 
lated our curriculum to meet the lowest common 
denominator, we rationalize our action by advanc- 
ing the theory that Johnny can’t learn a foreign 
language. It is another one of those handy educa- 
tional myths that arise and unfortunately are finally 
accepted as sound educational theory, because we 
fail to distinguish between ability to learn and 
opportunity to learn. 

There is nothing in Johnny’s genes inimical to the 
acquisition of a second language. 


Retirement Poses Real Problem 


By Dr. Morris Brand 
CIENTIFIC research, improved public health 
measures, new medication, newer types and 
methods in surgery and anaesthesia, improved mater- 
nity and baby care, broader knowledge and wider 
application of modern curative and preventive health 
measures have increased the probable length of life. 


Today the average 
length is about 70 
years. The gains 
made since 1900 in 
increasing the aver- 
age length of life 
have been quite rap- 
id. Additional gains 
are being made daily. 
' The problem that 
has arisen and is in- 
creasing in magni- 
tude is the problem 
of the older person’s 
place in our society. 
Based on previous 
experiences industry 
has established re- 


tirement programs with the cut-off age usually set 
at 65—regardless of the individual's ability to carry 


on his activities, 


The sudden separation from one’s job at a fixed 
age after several decades of work routine without 
‘any preparation for this “state of inactivity” has 


caused many retirees to develop a feeling of dis- 
placement in the family as well as from the job— 
of being rejected. 

They lose interest in creative and constructive ac- 
tivities about them. Their insecurity and loss of ego 
causes some to become despondent and depressed; 
a few develop phantasies, fancied grievances and 
abnormal fears. 

Sociologists, physicians, social welfare workers, 
public and governmental agencies are trying hard to 
take giant steps to catch up with the situation. Un- 
doubtedly they will overtake it in the due course of 
time. — 


xk * 
F immediate need is to establish activity pro- 
grams for all those older persons who are 
already retired from their routine work activities— 
one that will act as an alternate to the daily routine 
they were forced to give up. 

Of course this activity replacement program need 
not be limited to public welfare agencies only. An 
example is the day care center which is being estab- 
lished by the New York Foint Board of the Amalga- 
mated Clothing Workers of America with the assist- 


‘ance of Commissioner Henry L. McCarthy and Harry 


Levine. The center will be located in the Sidney 
Hillman Health Center. Day centers have been es- 
tablished also by the Philadelphia Joint Board of the 
ACWA and by the United Auto Workers in Detroit. 
Obviously labor has become aware that this is a major 
problem and is taking necessary action. 
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PROMOTING GOOD SPORTSMANSHIP i is the goal of Local 542, State, County 
- and Municipal Employes, which sponsors a bantam hockey league team for the 
youth of Detroit. Two members of the union are shown teaching the youngsters. 
Peter A. McGonigal, extreme right, is the team’s manager and coach, while 


oe ae a os se aes 

KICKING UP A SPRAY of ice, youthful members of the Detroit bantam hockey 
team sponsored by Local 542, AFSCME, join in a practice session. The union 
raised funds to outfit and equip the team, and two of its members are in charge. 
Local 542 considers sponsorship of the hockey team as a progressive step toward 


Clement M. Scanlon, looking on from the rear, is its business manager. its program of rendering community service. merc 
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ew Hope Is Found for Retar ec ildren }::- 
7 Its te 
By Hollace Ransdell is retarded until he starts to school, but usually they Its 

Out of every 100 children born, 30 are found will suspect it before he is 4 or 5, or even younger. i 
to have impaired or incomplete mental develop- It is important to learn this as soon as possible, facin 
ment. the pamphlet explains, so that plans to help the char; 


They can benefit little, or not at all from school 
classes, according to the Children’s Bureau, Dept. 
of Health, Welfare & Education. 

The bureau estimates that there were from three 
to five million mentally retarded children in the 
nation in 1955. 

Such children have long been regarded as “hope- 
less,” and parents have been mostly advised to place 
them in institutions. 

Some encouraging developments in the field have 
taken place recently, however, and today an entirely 
new attitude toward mentally retarded children 
brings hope and help to their parents. 


These developments, along with some practical 


suggestions for parents, are described in a new 
pamphlet, “The Child Who Is Mentally Retarded,” 
issued by the Children Bureau. 

Mental retardation, like being nearsighted or hard 
of hearing, is a condition, not a disease, the pamphlet 
points out. “It has to do with the way a person’s 
brain works—or doesn’t work—and how that per- 
son’s mental ability compares with that of everybody 
else,” ifadds. 

A backward child may be and often is in good 
physical health, but there are other signs which may 
indicate early in his life that a child is retarded. He 
may be slow in learning to crawl, stand, walk or 
talk. 


Sometimes parents don’t find out that their child 


PUBLIC HEALTH NURSES often can be of much help to parents in meeting the problems they face 
with retarded child. Their help and guidance has lessened the burden in many cases. 


child may be started early. “Don’t just sit back and 


wait for him to ‘outgrow’ his trouble,” it advises. i 
_ Parents have no cause to blame themselves for the trolls 
plight of their retarded children, as they often do: excu 
“A retarded child—or an extremely bright child— 
can be born to almost any parent,” the pamphlet 
states. S] 
There are a number of things that may cause were 
retardation, some known, some only suspected. Th 
These may have occurred before, during or after , 
birth. German measles, certain glandular disorders In 
and chemical poisons during pregnancy may cause from 
an unborn child to be retarded. Ne 
Or an injury during a long and difficult delivery = 
may be the cause. After birth, some children’s di- uled 
seases such as meningitis, which produces inflam- ' 
mation of the brain, have been known to cause mental | 
retardation. Pe 
One of the hardest things for parents to accept is Bo 
the fact that, as yet, there is no known cure for Ta 
mental retardation. But if parents accept this unhappy E 
situation, the pamphlet says, they can make plans A 
for a child that are based on what he is really like ¥ 
instead of what they would like him to be. - 
Every parent of a “backward” child can get on 
much information and good advice from the TV. 
pamphlet. It may be obtained from the U. S. Govt. 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., for 10 cents ss 
a copy. GIVEN SPECIAL HELP peo instraction most of the mentally re- I 
tarded can learn gradually to do simple work, such as sewing on a © 01 
machine, hea 
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Page Eleven 


Ts vouR=— = 
S §6QNE OF THE WAYS PRES. EISENHOWER will reveal| sponsored by the AFL-C10. Listen to Vandercook 
whether his second term is to differ’ substantially from his first will| over the ABC network Monday through Friday at 
involve his appointments to regulatory and administrative agencies. 10 p. m., EST.) 

Already there has been a perceptible change involving the budget Y any normal accounting, the most important 


and some welfare programs. The business and financial press, sensi- orent.os. repens, days. shoei, have Say: fhe. i- 


‘ oe augural address of the President of the United States. 
tive as a barometer to changes in the political atmosphere, has re-| Mr. Eisenhower, in a nation whose power and popu- 


Vandercook Says: 


(This column is excerpted from the nightly broad- 


acted almost vidlently to Eisenhower’s $72 billion budget. » |lation grows at an almost terrifying rate, was re- 

A Wall Street Journal story says that the budget, the Economic] elected by an immense 9 cc 3 pty kp care sabre 
Report and the President’s press-conference statements have areas Sees - tuned to what he a: 
scored his differences” with the once-potent Treasury Sec. George M. Pres. Eisenhower likes 
Humphrey over “federal finance policy.” . _ to be liked. He is dis- 

Eisenhower’s legislative proposals, the Journal points out, “would pe by uf “ager 
in nearly every instance mean more ‘instead of less government |§ pag ee tiked, ne a 
spending.” that Eisenhower may 

_Editorially the Journal charges the President with “surrender” tector adele: ge 
and says the budget “speaks loudly of budget-makers who just being greatly loved—as 
gave up.” ..  —. only those statesmen 

The weekly Washington Report of the U. S. Chamber of Com- Vandercook fight Poorer 
merce has been a pleasure to read recently. liefs are ever loved—or hated. . . 

For four long years the Chamber’s Report, helped by “leaked”| In his own country, that desire of the President to 
information from Sec. Sinclair Weeks’ Commerce Dept., has been| be popular, to have few, if any, enemies, has been 
almost an organ of a dominant right wing in the Administration.| handsomely fulfilled. It has now become the vital, 
Its tone and spirit are now different. looming question, though, whether Eisenhower, in 

Its Jan. 25 issue charges that anyone who says the country is bare hetcers Cre can achieve that same 
facing a “school construction crisis” is dealing. with “emotion- reer oe 
charged” phrases. Eisenhower has talked about a “school crisis.” | Morgan Says: 

The same Jan. 25 issue complains’ that military services, con- - ‘ 
trolled by Eisenhower, are using a Senate committee report “as an P d £ ] p 
excuse for further delay” in getting out of “business-type activities.” rest en urns 

| kk k (This column is excerpted from the nightly broad- 
i , | casts of Edward P. Morgan, ABC commentator, spon 

STILL, THE PRESIDENT’S appointments to regulatory AgeNCies| ed by the AFL-CIO. Listen to Morgan over the 
were for four years a weapon for undercutting New Deal concepts.| 430 network Mon day through Friday at 7 p. m. 
The meaning of laws was changed by interpretation. _ _ LEST.) 7 ; 

In recent appointments Eisenhower has dropped a Democrat TH President and his secretary of the treasury 
from the Civil Aeronautics Board who had most strongly cham- are, or at least have been, close personal friends. 
pioned small “non-scheduled” airlines against the powerful “sched-| The President delights in his bird-hunting safaris on 
uled” carriers. : the Humphrey plantation in Georgia. It was there 

The ident has nominated 3 A. Jenkins to Sone that he invited his soul just a year ago in preparing 
Peterson; & Treiman holdover, — National + ar oh coated his decision to wacdmanmasl for a second term. 


; . : : It i 
Board. Eisenhower’s nominees previously have rewritten the AD Aaigadtoaed game 4 thes 
Taft-Hartley Act to make it more restrictive against unions. : 


headed “business sense” 

Eisenhower appointees will gain control of the Tennessee Valley that is the Humphrey char- 

Authority when the term of Raymond R. Paty as a board member acter upon which Eisen- 

expires. If the President names a new member whose thinking is hower leaned so heavily 

comparable to that of his first appointee, Herbert D. Vogel, the during bis early days “ia 
TVA can be undercut from within its own directorate. 


office. 
xk kk 


And yet, like some fa- 
mous vaudeville brother 
DEFENSE SEC. CHARLES E, WILSON makes so many foot- oe fet eee 
pment blunders that the new ones sometimes knock out the ' ti Humphrey 
eadlines that otherwise might arise from older ones. aaa) team is split on the ques- 
When reporters cornered him after he saw Pres. Eisenhower| tion of finance. The show is going on but all is 
regarding his attack on the National Guard-as a “haven for draft- 


confusion. | 
dodgers,” Wilson refused to say what he had discussed with the] Ojd¢-time White House detisntidiah whose mem- 
President. Waving his arm at the: White House he said, “This ' 


; ies the N 1 if b 
m@ 's not my dunghill” and somebody else would have to make oan ane De gee a See meee aes aE 


statements. As We See Tt: 


A scholarly Pentagon aid solemnly explained that Wilson might 


| casts of John W. Vandercook, ABC commentator, 


Ike Bartering U. S. Friendship — 


HE inaugural address was a bid forall nations’ 

friéndship but’ for the devotion of none.. When 
the chief executive says to the Red satellites “we 
seek neither their military alliance nor any artificial - 
imitation of their society’—he makes no distinction 
between blood-Red Albania and rebellious Hungary. 


When he offers America’s friendship and help to. 
everyone while he asks for nothing-in exchange, he 


barters the proud possession of .our friendship in.a. — 


depreciated market. What all are offered, it may turn 
out that none may greatly want. 


The President and Dulles lately have been intent on 
winning the liking of such non-democratic states as 
Egypt, Saudi Arabia, and other members of the Afro- 
Asian bloc. There is no évidence that that effort has 
been crowned with much success. 

When the dictator or autocrat of a little nation 
is wooed by a great one, he is, unhappily, often 
more inclined to contempt than to gratitude. The 
President is on the verge of winning from Congress 
a free hand to support an “I Like America” cam 
paign in the Middle East. 

But the White House gives no hint that it will 
favor those states like Iraq, Iran and Israel, which 
generally support our interests, any more than those 
like Egypt and Syria, which openly oppose them. 

Meanwhile,-we have so casually taken for granted 


. the attachment of the genuine democracies of west- 


ern Europe that we have come closer to losing their 
friendship altogether than at any time during the last 
half century. 


Spendthrift 


the voice of a ghost at the President’s news confer- 
ence. A reporter asked Eisenhower to comment on 
Humphrey’s tart observation that deficit spending is 
never justified even as a tool to ease a recession. 

The President doubted we’d ever suffer an old- 
fashioned buy-an-apple kind of depression again. 
But if one threatened, he would do everything pos- 
sible to prevent it. He said he thought there would 
be no limit “to what should be attempted as long as 
it was constitutional.” 


This was the answer to his secretary of the 
treasury who just last week indicated he would quit 
his job in protest if the federal government should 
attempt to combat an economic slump by a spend- 
ing policy that would put it further into debt. 

The President’s words were not so crassly blunt 
as the “tax, tax and tax and spend, spend and spend” 
remark attributed to the late Harry Hopkins but if 
anybody still thought that Eisenhower Republicanism 
did not, by declaration at least, give a big bear-hug 
to the welfare state, let his doubts dissolve in the 
liquid of the news conference. 


As a graduate of the 25-cent-a-week boyhood 
allowance school, this reporter finds himself not 
richly qualified to make definitive comments on the 


_ rightness or wrongness of economic’ policy on the 


grand scale, and it will have to suffice, for now, 
merely to call attention to the fascinating spectacle 
of the Administration’s struggle with finance. 


have been thinking of the Roman philosopher, Seneca, who once D i] Hi An ILO K 
wrote: “Every cock is at his best on his own dunghill.” e ancy he ti- actions 


Three weeks earlier Wilson defended Assistant Defense Sec. EORGE P. DELANEY, of the AFL-CIO, the 
Robert Tripp Ross against “conflict of interests” charges involving 


WOCE Koss | l U. S. worker delegate to the International 
his wife’s position in a firm with Army contracts. Said the sec-] pabor Organization for eight years, has attacked 
retary on Jan. 9: 


the National Association of Manufacturers and the 


“I think it’s bad enough to make a man sell everything he| Chamber of Commerce of the United States for 


Owns (to qualify for a top government job). But if he has to] geir anti-ILO stand as threatening to the inter- 
divorce his wife, too, that’s going pretty far.” 


national prestige and influence of the U. S. 
: ed — Pang el announced he would take Sechbind ak Wak Sabo prosiam, As We See tt 
the the charges. PEE Dee Semiotion Prog nny heard over the American Broadcasting Co. network, 
. Delaney noted that a-special committee set up by 
the secretaries of Labor, State and Commerce had 
recommended continued U. S. participation. 

The U. S. must particularly be present and 
active at the forthcoming June session especially 
because the question of forced labor comes up 
‘for its final discussion, Delaney said. Also due. 


employment. 


Delaney declared that: he hoped that NAM and 
ALLIED PRINTING TRADES: This label is representative of the] the Chamber would change their attitude and co- 
Work of all members: of the Typographical, Printing Pressmen, Photo operate by naming the business delegate. 
Engravers, Stereotypers and Electrotypers and Bookbinders Unions in 
localities where an Allied Printing Trades Council has been formed. 


most representative employer organizations should 


eastireptnen <h-s- papi strane Serer mcaret. © 


“The constitution of the ILO provides that the — 


be consulted prior to the recommendation of the 
employer delégate,” he said. “Certainly all of us 
recognize that the NAM and the Chamber are rep- 
resentative of a majority of employers in the U. S. 
And I would like to see the U. S. government select 
employers from these and not other sources. 


“Nevertheless, if necessary, it would be quite ap 
propriate for the U. S. to name an employer from 
independent associations or other independent 
circles.” 

Delaney stressed that U.S. failure to take part 
in the forced labor convention would materially 
damage U. S. prestige in world affairs, and since 
Russia is expected to adopt the convention the 
—Communists would gain an open field among ™. 
undeveloped nations of the world. 

Delaney also urged that the State Dept., which 
has been avoiding the adoption of conventions. 
change its stand so that there will be no question 
of our attitude and no such opportunity for Rus. 
sian propaganda and influence. Our refusal to adop; 
a convention on forced labor or on discriminatioz 
in employment could be grossly misinterpreted. 
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12 2 Non-Ops Sign Lavofl Plan 
With Chicago & North Western 


c: icago— ‘The first layoff pay plan ever to be negotiated in the railroad industry was. sige by 12 


non-operating unions with the Chicago & North Western Railway. 


Similar to the supplementary unemployment benefits won in the auto, steel and other industries, the 
plan is aimed at compensating workers laid off because of an spay tee drive instituted last spring 


when a new management took over the railroad. 


Payments for a period up to 18 
months will supplement amounts 
received by members of the brother- 
hoods from the Railroad Unem- 
ployment Insurance Act. The plan 
contains a feature making it retro- 
active to May 8, 1956 when the 
economy layoffs started, and will 
extend for a three-year period. 

Signing of the agreement 
capped a nine-month struggi~ by 
the non-operating unions, which 

after the 


began 
first layoffs. The 16,000 em- | 


ployes represented by the unions 
voted last September to strike if 
no agreement was forthcoming. 
Settlement finally was negotiated 
under the auspices of the Na- 
tional Mediation Board. 

The plan provides the railroad will 
make supplemental unemployment 
payments to laid-off workers whe 
have been employed by the North 
Western for two years or longer. 
The amount and period over which 
payments will be made vary with a 


worker’s salary and length of 
service. 
Maximum of 18 Months 


About 5,000 workers have been 
laid off since May 8, most of them 
with 15 years or more service, who 
will be entitled to’ maximum pay- 
ments. 

Workers getting top benefits will 
get unemployment compensation 
plus a supplemental payment for 
a total of $10.20 a day. These pay- 
ments will continue for a maximum 
of 18 months if the workers re- 
main without work for that period. 

During the first six months of 
the period, $8.50 of the daily 
total will come from unemploy- 
ment insurance funds, and the 
remaining $1.70 will be paid by 
the railroad. Since unemployment 
insurance payments continue for 
only six months in any 12-month 
period, the railroad will pay the 
full amount during the second 
six-months. During the final six- 
month period, unemployment in- 
surance again will pay $8.50, 
and the railroad $1.70. 

With the supplemental pay plan 
already approved by the Railroad 
Retirement Board, which .is in 
charge of distributing unemploy- 
ment compensation to rail workers, 
any question concerning eligibility 
of workers to receive full compen- 
sation has been removed. 


UTW Wins Election 
At Goodyear Plant 


_. Atco, Ga—The United Textile 
Workers have won certification as 
the collective bargaining agent at 
Goodyear Tire and Rubber Co.’s 
tire cord factory here. 

The vote was 441 for the UTW, 
and 367 against, with a total of 
896 workers eligible to take part in 
the NLRB-supervised elections. 

The victory made the Atco plant 
the third Goodyear textile fabric 
plant where the UTW has bar- 
gaining rights. It previously won 
recognition at the company’s plant 
in Decatur, Ala., and, more recent- 
ly, at Rockmart, Ga. 


Moroccan Unionist 
Honored at Luncheon 
Gen. Sec. Mahjoub ben Seddik 
of the Morocco. Trade Union 
Federation, in this country to at- 
tend the meeting of the United 
Nations General Assembly, was 
honored by the federal government 
at a luncheon in Blair House, the 
nation’s guest house for distin- 


increase for the federal classified 


Administration Nixes 


Federal Pay 


Civil Service Commission Chairman Philip Young put the Eisen- 
hower Administration on record as. opposing an immediate pay 


Hike Now 


and postal workers at a banquet 


sponsored by the American. Feder- 
ation of Government Employes 
here. 

At the same time, Sen. Richard 
L. Neuberger (D-Ore.), who shared 
speaking honors with Young, ex- 
pressed a clashing view that Con- 
gress should vote a pay boost for 
government workers this session. 
Neuberger, a member of the Sen- 
ate Civil Service Committee, said 
that present federal salaries “are 
too low in time of rising living 


costs.” 
Admits Injustices 
While admitting that injustices 
exist in the present government pay 
structure, Young called for pusi 
ponement of any pay increases until 
the entire government salary set-up 
has been studied by a special presi- 
dential commission, which would 
also be asked to recommend im- 
provements in the over-all adminis- 
tration of federal salary scales. 
Such action would almost cer- 
tainly postpone any pay hike 
until next year, or even longer. 
Earlier, the AFGE had said it 
would oppose creation of a presi- 
dential commission on federal 
wages if it meant postponing a 
long overdue pay adjustment this 
year. 

Young conceded that present fed- 
eral salary systems are inadequate 
to cope with present-day problems 
‘and called for their overhaul. The 
objective should be “formulation of 
a truly forward-looking federal pay 
policy based on the needs of the 
service,” he said. 

“I would personally urge that a 
thorough pay administration survey 
be made and a pay policy developed 
jointly by all interested parties be- 
fore any legislative action is taken 
on a pay increase,” Young declared. 


Push Health Program 
The civil service commission | talks. 
chief said the Administration would 
push this year for legislation estab- 
lishing a health insurance program 
for government workers and their 
families. 


Union Label Show 
Will Run May 16-21 


Kansas City, Mo. — The 
Union-Industries Show, spon- 
sored and produced by the 
AFL-CIO Union Label and 
Service Trades Dept., will be 
held this year from May 16 
through 21 at the Municipal 
Auditorium here. 

The unique labor-manage- 
ment exhibition is the largest 
of its kind in the world. 
Joseph Lewis, secretary-treas- 
urer of the department and 
the show’s director, says this 
year’s show will be bigger and 
better than ever. 

Most AFL-CIO affiliates 
will participate in the show 
with live exhibits demon- 
strating the skills and crafts of 
union members in the manu- 


manufacturers of various na- 
tionally advertised brands will 
also have action displays. 


guished visitors. 


In calling for an “immediate” 
pay boost, Neuberger pointed out 
that federal pay scales are lagging 
considerably behind those in in- 
dustry. 

The Oregon senator also called 
for prompt action by Congress to 
increase annuities for retired fed- 
eral workers. The present bene- 
fits, he said, “frequently fail to 
maintain the most primitive liv- 
ing standards for men and 
women who have served their 
country with great fidelity and 
ability.” 

AFGE Pres. James A. Campbell 
backed Neuberger in urging imme- 
diate increases for government 
workers. 

Campbell told the 600 AFGE 

members and their guests that “the 
government service must be made 
attractive enough so that able men 
and women will continue to seek 
government employment.” 
The AFGE banquet here was 
one of a number of similar meet- 
ings held throughout the nation to 
commemorate the 74th anniversary 
of the signing of the Civil Service 
Act. : 

In a telegram to the dinner, Pres. 
Eisenhower said that “the nation is 
stronger through the daily work of 
its competent and dedicated career 
civil servants.” 


Rubber Workers Set 
To Reopen Pact 


Akron—The United Rubber 
Workers served notice on United 
States Rubber Co., of its intention 
to reopen the general wage scale of 
its contract for renegotiation. 

Some 32,500 workers, employed 
at 20 of the company’s plants, 
would be affected by the wage 


works at an organized Milwaukee 


AFTER SIX YEARS IN THE COURTS, because of restrictive 
Taft-Hartley provisions, Ed Ertel (right), fired for union activity at 
the Kohler Co., Kohler, Wis., in 1950, has finally won a $3,000 back- 
pay award from the anti-labor firm. The National Labor Relations 
Board also ordered Kohler to offer Ertel his job back, but he now 


plant; making 50 cents an hour 


more than he would at Kohler doing the same work. At left is 
Harvey Kitzman, Region 10 director for the Auto Workers, who 
sparked union efforts in Ertel’s behalf. 


examiner, three AFL-CIO unions 


‘Due Process’ Asked 


In Reactor Hearings 


Struggling to overcome administrative and procedural road- 
blocks erected by the Atomic Energy Commission and its hearings 


announced that they will appeal 


grant “due process of law” in the 
current hearings on the safety of a 
fast-breeder atomic reactor being 
built near Monroe, Mich. 


Rejected Objections 

Their decision came after AEC 
Hearing Examiner J. A. Kyle re- 
jected 61 procedural objections 
filed by the Auto Workers, Electri- 
cal Workers and Paper Workers to 
the testimony defending the reactor 
presented by the Power Reactor 
Development Co. at the start of the 
hearings on Jan. 8. 

He also turned down the unions’ 
request that the examiner himself 
ask the AEC to rule, because of the 
important precedent established, on 
whether or not the procedure he 
approved of allowing the company 
to present evidence in “narrative” 
form by filing written statements 
is adequate substitute for a public 
hearing. 

Union attorneys contended that 
a fair public hearing demands oral 
testimony from witnesses. They 


claimed that many of the state- 


directly once again to the AEC to® 


ments put into the written testi- 
mony were mere “hearsay and 
opinion” which wofild be subject to 
different interpretation under ques- 
tioning. 

They also argued that the AEC’s 


refusal to grant them access to re- 


stricted documents available to the 
company is “arbitrary, unreason- 
able, capricious and. a violation of 


law.” 
Catastrophic Threat 

The hearings were ordered by 
the AEC after the unions charged 
the commission with violating the 
law by issuing PRDC a permit to 
construct the reactor in violation 
of its own safety standards. 

They contended that the reactor 
is “a catastrophic threat to the 
more than 1,849,000 citizens of 
Detroit and the 303,500 citizens of 
Toledo, O., each 30 miles from 
Lagoona Beach,” where construc- 
tion is going on despite the pend- 
ing hearing. Erection of the steel 
superstructure is expected to start 
Mar. 1 


Millinery Workers Drive for GAW 


Plus a i oint Training Program 


New York—A campaign for a guaranteed annual wage, coupled with a training program to re- 
plenish the industry’s reservoir of skilled help, has been launched by the Millinery Workers Union. 
Although collective bargaining agreements in the various millinery markets do not expire until Dec. 


31, Alex Rose, union president, has‘ 
served notice on the Eastern Wom- 
en’s Headwear Association, they 
must plan pow for the industry’s 
future. 

Rose told the New York associa- 
tion — largest manufacturer group 
in the industry—that the time had 
come for a reconstruction of the 
labor-management relationship to 
to provide the kind of security that 
neither workers nor manufacturers 
now enjoy. 

Guaranteed Work or Wage 

In addition to a guaranteed an- 
nual wage for the bulk of the 
millinery workers, the basic pro- 
gtam also calls for a guarantee of 
20 weeks’ work Or wages for the 
more seasonal employes, such as 
straw hat operators. 

. It also stresses the need for a 
training program sponsored joint- 
ly by the industry and the union, 
pointing out that the skilled help 


reservoir is gradually diminishing 


“4 


because of retirements, natural 
causes, and the insecurity which 
characterizes the trade, with its 
depletion having adverse effects 
on the industry’s ability to meet 
manpower requirements. 
Conceding that the program is 
“drastic,” Rose warned the industry 
“the time has come to do some 
unconventional thinking as to the 
industry’s future.” 
The Millinery Workers president 
cited the tremendous contributions 
which the union has made to help 


said its members could no longer 
“live with the expectation that the 
next season will be better than the 
last . .. while the industry operates 
under haphazard hand-to-mouth 
conditions.” 

Increases Offset 


He noted that “while the cost of 
living has risen 17 perceni, wage 
increases totalled only 10 percent.” 


improve industry conditions, but}. 
spent for millinery promotion, 


Even these increases were offset by 
shorter seasons and less employ- 
ment. 

As tangible evidence of the 
union’s determination to do its 
part in establishing thé industry 
on sound foundations, Rose said, 
“two years ago we waived a de- 
mand we had made for an addi- 
tional one percent contribution 
toward the industry’s retirement 
fund and decided that the one 
percent be used instead for pro- 
motional activities, 

“Out of the $400,000 now being 


$300,000 comes from that one per- 
cent relinquished by the workers.” 

Joining with Rose presenting the 
union’s contract plans were Na- 


Board; Co-Managers, A. Mendel- 
owitz and Max Goldman, and I. H. 
Goldberg, secretary-treasurer of 


Millinery Workers Local 24, 


thaniel Spector, manager of the ‘ 
New York Millinery Workers Joint 
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Ike Asks Congress to Authorize 
$1.3 Billion Emergency School Fund 


U.S. Rules Gas Firms 


Pres. Bisehhower asked Congress i in a special message to authorize 
$1.3 billion for emergency aid to school. construction. 


His proposal is basically identical with his recommendation of 
last year except that the period of expenditure was reduced from 


five years to four. 


a year was “lost” due to failure of® 


Congress to act in 1956. 
The bill reported by the House 


‘Education Committee last year and 


debated on the floor, sponsored by 
Rep. Augustine B. Kelley (D-Pa.), 
would have authorized $1.6 billion 
in four years. 


Raises Authorization 


The current Kelley bill, which 
Democrats: are expected to push, 
has raised the proposed authoriza- 
tion to $2.4 billion—$1.1 billion 
mote than Eisenhower’s request. 

The AFL-CIO has repeatedly 
endorsed federal aid to improve 
teaching standards as well as 
speed school construction. Pres. 
George Meany in 1956 said 
Pres. Eisenhower’s program was 
“seriously inadequate” and called 
for “at least $1 billion a year” 
for five years for construction 
and improved teacher salaries. 

Other major.differences between 
the Eisenhower: program and the 
Kelley bill involved the details of 
the financing and the allocation of 
funds. 

The President’s proposal, embo- 
died in bills sponsored by Sen. H. 
Alexander Smith (R-N. J.) and 
Rep. Samuel K. McConnell (R- 
Pa.), would require states to 
“match” federal funds after the 
first year. It would distribute fed- 
eral money according to a weighted 
formula including each state’s per 
capita income per school-age child. 

The Kelley bill would not require 
state matching funds and would dis- 
tribute federal money according to 
school population regardless of the 


He foreshortened the time, he said, because 


wealth or relative poverty of a 
state. 

The Eisenhower “matching 
funds” requirement was _ voted 
down by the House Democratic ma- 
jority last year. Republicans then 
voted to attach the controversial 
Powell anti-segregatian “rider” and 
finally switched against the whole 
bill in sufficient numbers to kill it. 

The President said in his 
State of the Union this year that 
a school aid bill should be 
“enacted on its merits” without 
the complication of “provisions 
dealing with the complex prob- 
lems of integration.” 

Rep. Adam Clayton Powell (D- 
N. Y.) has indicated that he will 
continue to press the sis ating 
tion “rider.” 


Proposals Repeated 

The President’s message to Con- 
gress repeated his proposals of 1955 
and 1956 for a $750 million federal 
fund for purchase of school-district 
bond issues, $20 million in match- 
ing grants to assist state school- 
planning programs and “advances” 
to provide reserves for state school 
agencies.” 

The bond-purchase program is 
looked on with more favor. by 
school districts than it was in 1955. 
Since then interest rates have 
climbed and many school boards 
have felt compelled to cancel or 
postpone construction plans. 

Federal purchase of school bonds, 
at prices presumably below the 
market, would ease the financing 
problems of hundreds. of hard- 
pressed local districts. 


Defense Aide Linked 
To Labor Gyping Firm 


Congressional investigators awaited delivery of full Defense 
Dept. records to discover whether any conflict of interest was 
involved in the position of Assistant Defense Sec. Robert Tripp 


Ross and contracts awarded firms? 


controlled by his brother-in-law. 
Ross took a leave of absence 

from his government job after it 

was discovered that his wife re- 


placed him as president of one of 
the firms, Wynn Enterprises, Inc. 
Target of Action 

The parent firm, Southern Ath- 
letic Co. of Knoxville, Tenn., is 
controlled—as is Wynn _ Enter- 
prises—by Mrs. Ross’ brother, 
Herman D. (“Breezy”) Wynn. Ross 
himself was an official of both 
firms but says he resigned his posts 
after his election as a New York 
congressman in February 1952. 

Labor Dept. records disclose 
that Southern Athletic has re- 
peatedly been the target of offi- 
cial action to enforce observa- 
tion of federal labor protective 
laws. The period covered by 
the actions runs from 1943 at 

least through 1954. 

Whether the company was in- 
vestigated and thereafter made 
back-wage payments in 1955 and 
1956 could not be learned. The 
Labor Dept. is forbidden by law 
from disclosing investigations that 
do not result in the filing of official 
complaints. 

_ The record of formal proceed- 
ings shows that in January 1954, 
Labor Sec. James P. Mitchell 
charged Southern Athletic with 
Violation of the “prevailing wage” 
aid overtime provisions of the 
Walsh-Healey Act. The company 
agreed to pay the full $4,866 de- 


Must Foot Lobby Costs 


Corporations that donated nearly $2 million to finance an, 


“educational” committee that promoted the Harris - Fulbright 


natural gas bill cannot deduct these donations as “business |? 


expenses.” 

The Internal Revenue Service 
deductible for tax purposes. A> 
court challenge to the ruling is ex- 
pected. 

If the Internal Revenue Service 
is sustained, the ruling will strike 
heavily at a potent and familiar 
form of indirect “lobbying” by 
business firms. 


Warn Corporations ; 

The effect will be to warn cor- 
porations that they cannot contrib- 
ute heavily to “educational” com- 
mittes to influence legislation and 
escape the 52 percent corporation 
income tax by calling the contribu- 
tions legitimate “expenses.” 

The “educational” group in- 
volved in the natural gas bill fight 
was the Natural Gas and Oil Re- 
sources Committee. 


Leonard F. McCollum, president 
of Continental Oil Co. and chair- 
man of the NGORC, testified be- 
fore the special Senate Lobby In- 
vestigating Committee that “one 
of the purposes” of the heavily- 
financed oil-industry group was to 
“influence legislation” similar to 
the Harris-Fulbright bill. 

He’ said, however, that this 
“wasn’t the sole purpose... . It 
was not the principal purpose.” 
He said “not one cent” was spent 
for “campaign contributions or 
legislative contact work.” 


Code Forbids Deduction 

Sen. Clinton D. Anderson (D- 
N. M.) pointed out that if gas and 
oil companies could contribute 
funds to an “educational” commit- 
tee to influence legislation, and 
claim gifts as tax-deductible “busi- 
ness expenses,” they were asking 
“the Treasury of the U. S. to put 


has ruled that the gifts are not 


in 52 percent of the money” for 
the campaign. 

The Internal Revenue Code 
forbids tax deductibility on con- 
tributions to an organization “a 
substantial part of whose activ- 
ities is carrying on propaganda 
or otherwise attempting to in- 
fluence legislation.” 

The Internal Revenue thievies 
did not publicly announce the 
ruling on contributions to the 
NGORC but it was discovered by 
Congressional Quarterly, a research 
organization specializing in govern- 
ment affairs. 

Tax experts told Congressional 
Quarterly that the ruling cast doubt 
on the tax-free status of business 
contributions to all “educational” 
groups with the basic or substan- 
tial intent of influencing Congress. 


Sheet Metal Joint 


Committee Formed 


Denver, Colo. — In a unique 
labor-management relation- 
ship, Local 9, Sheet Metal Workers, 
and the Sheet Metal Contractors 
Association have formed a joint 
organization to solve mutual prob- 
lems facing the industry. 

Called the Sheet Metal Joint 
Committee, the organization is com- 
posed of six members—three from 
each group—plus two permanent 
employes. 

The committee’s main function 
will be to provide the construction 
industry with a better understand- 
ing of sheet metal work and how 
it can be used to best advantage in 
building. 


manded to meet the prevailing 
wage of 85 cents an hour in its 
business. 

In 1946 Southern Athletic Co. 
was blacklisted under the Walsh- 
Healey Act on charges involving 
violations of overtime wages, sani- 


tation provisions and record-keep- 


ing requirements. 

The action was initiated by the 
late Labor Sec. Lewis B. Schwell- 
enbach. The company paid 
$1,282 in back wages, improved 
its sanitation and promised to 
keep required records. It was 
reinstated to eligibility for gov- 
ernment contracts-in February 
1948. 

In 1943 the company entered a 
consent agreement in federal court 
to pay $1,900 in back wages re- 
quired under the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act. The minimum wage 
then required under the FLSA was 
40, cents an hour, 


Firm Unorganized 

Jacob S. Potofsky, president of 
the Clothing Workers, charged re- 
cently that Southern Athletic, after 
union charges before the National 
Labor Relations Board, had agreed 
to “cease and desist” from unfair 
labor practices. 

The firm is still not organized, 
but Potofsky said it had received 
government contracts totaling $4.6 
million in the last two years. 

He asked congressional commit- 
tees to investigate “federal subsi- 


dies to chiselers” in the form of} |. 


contracts to employers repeatedly 
found in violation of law. 


Oil Industry 


following companies: 


Texas Co. 


Gulf Oil Corp. ... 


Cities Service Petroleum 
Atlantic Refining Co. 
Ohio Oil Co. .... 


Tax Rule May Cost Gas, 


Gas and oil companies will have to pay more than $1 
million in additional taxes if their claimed “business expenses” 
for nearly $2 million in contributions to the “educational”. 
Natural Gas and Oil Resources Committee are disallowed. 

About 80 percent of the NGORC budget between Dec. 1, 
1954 and Mar, 31, 1956 was received from gifts from the 


Humble Oil and Refining Co. ........ $175,000 
ees isds. 656% ese 
‘Standard Oil Co. of California........ 
‘ Socony-Vacuum Oil Co. ... 
Stanolind Oil and’ Gas Co. .......+.. 
Phillips Petroleum Co. is hie Ghee we tamie 
Continental Oil Co. RE ere ere 


Sicha GOR Care. 2.0 oc ccc clecedéee 
Union Oil Co. of California ......... 
Tide Water Associated Oil Co. ...... 
Amerada Petroleum Corp. cwnetseane 
EE. Ci occa ce oxadcoescase 
Sunray Oil Corp. ........cccceceee 
GRelly ON Co. nc ccccccccccsccccce 
Se GE Sn ccc iceweas G080s5 
Geaiert OB. Ce. oo csc acdcc dee eds | 
El Paso Natural Gas Co. .........:+ 
Cea CR. ince ci he ckietectes 
Richfield Oil Corp. ..........00+00: 
eee GO oc cc Sects eerigecs 


$1 Million 


153,000 
138,000 
119,000 
114,000 
112,500 
111,000 
81,000 
57,000 
56,000 
53,000 
52,500 
50,000 
47,000 
44,000 
38,000 
35,000 
34,500 
34,000 
33,000 
25,000 
14,500 
14,050 
13,000 
12,500 
12,000 


Inc. e@eeeeeee 


Harry Lundeberg 


Lundeberg, 56, 
Founder of 


SIU, Is Dead 


Burlingame, Calif—Harry Lun- 
deberg, founder and president of 
the Seafarers Intl. Union, died at 
Peninsula Hospital '$2re, eight days 
after suffering a heatt attack. 

President of the Maritime Trades 
Dept. of the AFL-CIO, the 56- 
year-old union official also was sec- 
retary-treasurer of the Sailors Union 
of the Pacific. 

Loss to Labor 

Expressing their regrets at Lun- 
deberg’s death, AFL-CIO Pres. 
George Meany and Sec.-Treas. 
William F. Schnitzler declared: 
“His untimely passing is a great loss 
to American labor and especially to 
the seamen whom he served de- 
votedly for many years. His cour- 
age and zeal in his life’s work will 
be long remembered by his friends 
and associates within the AFL- 
CIO.” 

Born in Oslo, Norway, in 1900, 
Lundeberg went to sea at the age 
of 10, and for many years was a 
member of the Australian Seamen’s 
Union, transferring to the SUP in 
‘1921. He was elected the union’s 
business agent for the Seattle area, 
and was chairman of its strike com- 
mittee there in 1934. 

The following year, he was 
elected secretary-treasurer of the 
union and began a fight against 
Communists in the union which he 
continued to wage throughout his 
lifetime. 

Affiliated in 1938 | 

In 1936, the SUP was expelled 
from the Communist-riddled Intl. 
Seamen’s Union of America, and 
remained independent until 1938. 
At that time, the late William 
Green, then president of the AFL, 
called Lundeberg in to take over 
reorganization of the maritime 
union under AFL auspices. 

At the Houston AFL convention 
in 1938, the SUP voted affiliation 
with the AFL, and the first charter 
of the SIU was issued at that time, 
with the new union formed out of 
the affiliation of the SUP and the 
then-existing federal labor unions 
on the Atlantic and Gulf coasts. 

Paul Hall, secretary-treasurer of 
the SIU’s Atlantic and Gulf Coast 
District, became acting president of 
the SIU on Lundeberg’s death. He 
will fill that post until the union’s 
biennial convention Mar. 25 in San 
Francisco, when a new president 
will be elected. 

Harry O’Reilly, secretary-treas- 
urer of the AFL-CIO Maritime 
Trades Dept., voiced his “personal 
grief and shock” at the news of 
Lundeberg’s death. 

“Harry Lundeberg has made an 
enormous contribution to the wel- 
fare of the maritime workers of 
this‘ and other countries,” O’Reilly 
said. “His passing represents a 


severe loss to his union, to the 
Maritime Dept. and to the entire 
labor movement.” 

In the Maritime Trades Dept. 
the acting president succeeding 
Lundeberg will be Jack McDon- 


nell of Seattle. 
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Anna Kethly Demands 
UN Action on Hungary 


New York—The democratic voice of Hungary has at last been 
heard in the halls of the United Nations. 


In contrast to the lightning speed with which the UN acted in 
the Israel-Egypt hostilities last November, it took 83 days for the 
UN to establish a special commission to hear from exiled Hun- 


garian revolutionaries the real! 
story of Soviet terror in that em- 
battled country. 

Asks UN Intervene 

The campaign for the true Hun- 
gary to be heard at the UN revolved 
around Miss Anna Kethly, a deter- 
mined, vigorous woman of 67, head 
of the Hungarian Social Democra- 
tic Party and a trade union leader 
who spent four years in a Commu- 
nist jail. 

Miss Kethly now in the U.S., as 
a guest of the AFL-CIO, is the only 
member of the democratic Nagy 
government in the free world. At 
her side at the UN hearings were 
Joszef Koevago, former Mayor of 
Budapest, who spent seven years 
-in a Communist jail, and Major 

‘ General Bela Kiraly, the Hungarian 
Army Officer who, when the chips 
were down, threw his army against 
the Red Forces during the short- 
lived resistance. 

Miss Kethly in her lengthy 
and detailed presentation to the 
five-man UN commis- 
sion demanded that the UN cre- 
ate a supervisory police force to 
be sent to Hungary just as the 
UN has done in the Middle 
East. She demanded that UN 
“intervene for the immediate 
withdrawal of Soviet troops from 
Hungarian territory.” 

“Until such time as these meas- 
ures can be put into effect,” she 
said, “I request that the present 
Hungarian delegation to the United 
Nations, which represents a regime 
put into power by armed foreign 
intervention, should be excluded 
from the UN and, as the only mem- 
ber on free soil of the legal and 
constitutional Hungarian govern- 
ment, I should be recognized as 
Hungary’s delegate to the United 
Nations.” 


Opens With Challenge 
Miss Kethly opened with a chal- 
lenge to the UN, pointing out that 
its predecessor organizations had 
been powerless to act before aggres- 


sion and, as a result, had foun-| 


>, 


dered. The UN, she said, cannot 
endure unless it guarantees to small 
nations the same rights as large 
nations. 

“You must do something,” 
exclaimed. 


The large meeting chamber at 
the UN where the trusteeship coun- 
cil ordinarily meets was less than 
half-empty because a competing 
star attraction Was underway in an- 
other part of the UN building—the 
Israeli-Egyptian crisis. 

The UN was prepared for a vast 


she 


influx of people to the Hungarian on 


hearings so much so that before 


the session opened it was as diffi-| 5m 


cult to get a ticket of admission into | ¥ 
the UN chamber as it is to “My|§ 


Fair Lady” on Broadway. 

One veteran UN -observer ex- 
plained the seeming disinterest in 
the Hungarian case by saying: 

“Nobody who knows his way 
around here believes for a mo- 
ment that after the hearings are 
over anything good will happen. 
These hearings are to satisfy a 
lot of consciences and to end a 
sense of moral discomfort among 
UN members. Why bother lis- 
ten to Miss Kethly; it would 
only be embarrassing. As far 
as the UN is concerned, Hun- 
gary is over. They’ve had their 
hearing and that’s it.” 

But for the record, Miss Kethly 
offered a grim recital of what So- 
viet military power means to a 
small country and what totalitarian- 
ism means to the living standards 
of a people. 

It was a classic story, whose 
outline is known throughout the 
free world. The details were 
frightening, the story of the Hun- 
garian resistance inspiring. 

Miss Kethly told the story of 
the death of Hungary in a plain, 
unoratorical voice while the UN 
commission listened attentively for 
two and one-half hours. Then will 
come questions from the commis- 
sion and sometime later its report 
to the general assembly. 


Canadian Labor Offers 
5-Way Progress Plan 


Ottawa, Ont.—A detailed legislative program ‘aimed at taking 
Canadians down five broad avenues to a better life was urged on the 
federal government in a 9,300-word presentation by the Canadian 


Labor Congress. 

The meeting between leaders of 
labor and of government was the 
first since unity in the trade union 
movement achieved last year. Sig- 
nificant was the fact that Prime 
Minister Louis St. Laurent and 14 
ministers attended the session— 
more than any in recent years dur- 
ing the time the-Irades & Labor 
Congress and the Canadian Con- 
gress of Labor were separated. 


Outline Program 


The CLC program was presented 
by Pres. Claude Jodoin, Executive 
Vice Pres. Gordon Cushing and 
Sec.-Treas. Donald MacDonald. 

It was intended, they .said, to 
bring about full employment with a 
rising standard of living; satisfac- 
tory sharing of the national income, 
which includes comprehensive so- 
cial security; national health insur- 
ance; uniform labor legislation, and 
bread, peace and freedom for all 
people throughout the world. 

Specifically, the CLC called for 
government attention to the increas- 
ing cost of living and housing. The 
production of new low and middle 
cost housing should be an exception 
in a general anti-inflationary pro- 
gram, it contended, “not only for 
broad reasons of social policy but 


also for long-range economic rea- 


sons.” 
Urge Safeguards 
In addition to renewing organ- 
ized labor’s request for a compre- 
hensive national health plan, the 
CLC reiterated past pleas for estab- 


lishment of a national . advisory |} 
commission on technical changes]; 


and automation so as to safeguard 
against economic upheavals. 


It called for more planning in the |} 
Canadian immigration program and | 
removal of immigration’ barriers | 
“race, creed, color or 


based on 
national origin.” 

In an appeal for. closer working 
relations between the federal and 
provincial governments, the. CLC 
cited uniform labor. legislation and 
social security, transportation, taxa- 
tion and education as possible areas 
of cooperation. It proposed union 
wages and hours on all government 
contracts, the universal 40-hour 
week, eight paid holidays for gov- 
ernment employes with recognition 
of their unions, and a $1 oer hour 
minimum wage. 

It also called for greater Cana- 
dian participation in. the . United 
Nations Technical Assistance pro- 
gram and an increase in the na- 
tion’s contribution to the Colombo 
Plan to $100 million. 


IN LONELY DIGNITY, Anna Kethly leaves the United Nations 
headquarters after urging international action to restore the Nagy 
government in Hungary, but friends of freedom throughout the 
world go with her in spirit. The only cabinet minister in the 
Russian-disposed Nagy government in free territory, she appeared 
before the UN’s special investigating committee. 


To Crip 


campaign to end this country’s 


to its 1957 session. 
AFL-CIO Intl. Rep. George P: 
Delaney, U.S. worker delegate to 


erning Body, promptly challenged 
the chamber’s good faith. 


“They realize that by bolting 
completely they would lose their 
chance to knife the ILO,” he said, 
“and wouldn’t be able to keep up 
their efforts to destroy it. 

“It certainly isn’t genuine co- 
operation or good faith in the light 
of the recent Johnson Committee 
report, of actual conditions and of 
the need for the U.S. to increase 
its prestige, instead of weakening 
it, within the ILO.” 

The C. of C. decision was made 
by the board of directors. Partici- 
pation in nominating an employer 
delegate after this year, it an- 
nounced, will depend on reducing 
the U. S. contribution to the ILO 
budget from 25 percent of the 
total, or a ceiling of $1.75 million, 
to “an amount proportional to U.S. 
voting strength in the ILO,” and 


Chamber Pushes Drive 
ple U.S.-ILO Ties 


The U. S. Chamber of Commerce has voted to continue its 


participation in the Intl. Labor 


Organization and at the same time consented to share in nomi- 


nating the U.S. employer delegate’ 


the ILO and a member of its Gov-| - 


on an immediate congressional in- 
vestigation of the ILO staff, struc- 
ture and activities. - 


The U. S. employer delegate is 
customarily . nominated by the 
C. of C. and the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers. The NAM, 
which also has been sniping at the 
ILO, is due to make known its de- 
cision on this year’s delegate within 
a week or two. 

ILO activities, especially in the 
area of technical assistance to un- 
derdeveloped countries, have so ex- 
panded that the budget has had to 
be increased and the present U.S. 
ceiling of $1.75 million now rep- 
resents less than 25 percent of the 
total. 

A joint resolution raising the 
ceiling to $3 million was passed by 
the Senate last year after amend- 
ments by Sen. Bricker (R-O.) had 
made it conditional upon the ILO’s 
refusing the vote to worker and em- 
ployer delegates from Communist 
countries. The House failed to act, 
but the resolution will be intro- 
duced again this year. 


:}the educational seminar recently 
;| held under the auspices of the Intl, 


:|ions in Mexico City, and separate 
meetings of the two groups. 


}| Max Swerdlow of the Canadian La. 


Canada, U. Si 
Unions Study 
Education 


Toronto, Ont.—The problems 
that beset union educators were 
explored on an international front 


when 70 leaders in the field mei 


here for the first Canadian-Uniteg 


States Education Directors Con.# 


ference. 
During two days of joint sessions, 
discussions and reports centered on 


such diverse things as union-univer. 


sity relationships in union educa. 
tion; the production and use of 
labor films; staff and education in. 


: | Structor training, and teres | 
:| education programs. . 


In addition, there was a report on 


Confederation of Free Trade Un. 


AFL-CIO Education Dir. Johg 
D. Connors and Education Dir, 


bor Congress were co-chairmen. 

In their separate meeting, union 
educators from the U.S. discussed 
the challenge the 1956 election re 
sults pose, the problems of coopera- 
tion with the Joint Council on 
Economic Education, a proposed 
new Institute for Labor Education, 
and the services available from the 
AFL-CIO Dept. of Education. 

“We're building a closer relation. 
ship and a new understanding in 
the labor education field between 
the labor movements of our two 
countries,” said Swerdlow. 
conference is very definitely of vital 
interest to the trade union move. 
ment as a whole.” 

Announcement was made of an 
ICFTU Intl. Seminar to be held at 
Banff, Canada, Sept. 8 to 22. About 
100 trade unionists from all parts 
of the world will assemble for spe- 
cial training along the lines of that 
given in Mexico City in 1956. 


Court Orders New 
Trial for Ben Gold 


Ruling that FBI agents had been 
guilty of “official intrusion into the 
privacy of the jury,” the Supreme. 
Court reversed the conviction of 
Ben Gold on charges of filing a 
false non-Communist oath under 
the Taft-Hartley Act. 

The court divided 6-3 in order- 
ing a new trial for the Russian-born 
former president of the Interna- 
tional Fur and Leatherworkers Un- 
ion, who was expelled from the 
former CIO for his alleged Com- 
munist activities. 

Near the close of the govern- 
ment’s trial of Gold in U.S. Dis- 
trict Court, FBI agents contacted 
three members of the jury or their 
families in connection with an un- 
related case. The court noted that 
the intrusion .was “unintentional,” 
but added it did not “remove the 
effect of the intrusion.” 


COMMON PROBLEMS of union educators on : both sides of the border were profitably ‘discussed at 


first Canadian-United States Education Directors’ Conference in Toronto. Shown exchanging views 


are (from left) Gower Markle, Steelworkers’ Canadian education director; AFL-CIO Education Dir. 
John D. Connors; Education Dir. Larry Rogin, Textile Workers; Education Dir. Max Swerdlow, Cana- 
dian Labor Congress; John Whitehouse, TWUA education director in Canada, and Education Dir. 
|Helmuth Kern, Butcher Workmen. 
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Industry must end its preju- 
Hices against women and older 


the labor force from realizing its 
fullest potential.” 


BY Mitchell ; 


of the program in much the same 
way as social security. Employed 


Trade Union Courier 
‘Dunning’ in Milwaukee 


Milwaukee-—The Milwaukee Labor Press has published a 


|\Civil Rights Big Issue 
\In State Legislatures © 


State legislatures in the South are giving top’ priority to laws de- 


“ye federal courts. 


, Signed to continue school segregation in the face of steady inroads by 


First to be enacted into law out of many pending proposals intro- 


| duced this year was the program of “voluntary” school segregation 


tive director, that the federation 
and its affiliates stand ready to help 
with the greatest possible utilization 
of the vaccine. 
“We are prepared,” Perlis said, 
“in cooperation with our local affili- 
ates to explore the possibilities of 
helping to provide this essential 
health service, perhaps on a plant- 


wide basis. This I am sure will re- 
quire the complete cooperation of 
management, unions and the 
medical profession.” 

CSC representatives around the 
country are prepared to meet with 
committees from state and county 
medical societies and with other in- 
terested parties such as the National 
Foundation for Infantile Paralysis 


Kead THE AFl- CIO NEWS! 
Subscribe Today 


$2.00 a year; $1.50 a year for group subscriptions 


warning in its current issue that the Trade Union Courier, 
New York publication which has been condemned by the 
AFL-CIO, the International Labor Press Association and the 
Better Business Bureau, is operating here. | 

The local labor publication reproduced prominently a copy 
of a letter the Courier sent to a local contractor with a bill for. 
$100 following a long-distance phone call from New York 
during which the fast pitch salesman promised to “help along 


é * 


- Circulation Dept. 


with any trouble” the businessman might have with labor. ; : AFL-CIO News 
: " do discuss and implement such pro- 815 Sixteenth St. N. W. 
“Thanks to the Milwaukee Better Business Bureau, the grams, Perlis told the AMA. Washington 6, D. C. 


customer dunned in Milwaukee was quickly apprised of the 
Courier’s real background and did not send his check,” the 
Milwaukee newspaper said. 

The Trade Union Courier has been ordered by the Federal 
Trade Commission to halt misrepresentation that it. is a. 


The CSC director noted that 
huge stocks of the polio vaccine are 
accumulating because there has 
been insufficient acceptance of the 
need for the injections by adults. 


(0 Here’s my check or money order for $2.00 for a year’s subscription. 
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Dir. “labor” newspaper or that it can “influence” labor-manage- Far from being a disease of child- STREET & NUMBER Ce ee eee SOSH SS OD ESS EOSE OSE SE TSL EOD OOS 
| a Cea: hood oaly. Resiia-poteds the amber! |. coy = ZONB. ..... STATE... .ccovees 
Dir. “Apparently its salesmen are ignoring this order,” the Mil- of paralytic-type polio cases among ececececccccecseseceses 


waukee Labor Press said. 


adults is climbing steadily every 


; year, UNION & LOCAL NUMBER ROSS SESS SHS SSSSHESSEESSEEH ESSE OESSD 
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Soaring Costs Gvetahadow Wage Hikedf 


| ‘High’ Again!» 


Union Gains 
Over 1955 
Substantial 


The continued upward spiral in 
the cost of living in 1956 can- 
celled out a major part of the real 
value of wage advances won by 
unions during the year, according 
to the January 1957 Collective 
Bargaining Report issued by the 
AFL-CIO Dept. of Research. 

Although wage increases aver- 
aged 10 to 15 cents an hour, and 
“were generally larger than the year 


Major Negotiations 
Fewer This Year 


The outlook for bargaining 
agreements during 1957 will 
be materially affected by the 
fact that many long term con- 
tracts were signed last year, 
the AFL-CIO Dept. of Re- 
search noted in its monthly 
Collective Bargaining Report. 

Major bargaining is sched- 
uled this year in men’s ap- 
parel, and in the oil, rubber 
‘and telephone industries, 
where existing agreements ex- 
pire this year. 

In the aircraft, glass, paper, 
railroad and shipbuilding in- 
dustries, several of the long- 
term agreements call for wage 
reopeners, while some con- 
tracts are due for complete 
negotiation. 


before—running roughly 3 to 5 
cents more than the most common 
settlement levels in 1955—they 
were offset by an increase of 2.8 
percent in consumer prices from 
. January through November 1956. 


Significant Factors 

By contrast, the report said, the 
increase in the preceding year (from 
January 1955 to January 1956) was 
only three-tenths of 1 percent. 

The rise in the cost of living dur- 
ing the year “was not actually a 
significant influence in most of the 
year’s negotiations,” the Dept. of 
Research pointed out in its report 
“for the bulk of the rise occurred 
in the latter part of the year after 
most major negotiations had been 
completed.” 


A number of significant fac- 
tors were cited by the report as 
responsible for the larger 1956 
wage increases, including: “gen- 
erally high-level business activity, 
the excellent profit position of 
most industry, a relatively tight 
labor market in many areas, and 
the influence of settlement levels 
elsewhere, combined with vigor- 
ous union insistence on substan- 
tial wage advances.” 

A wide variance in benefit im- 
provements accompanying the wage 
increases was also. reported, with 
most negotiations providing for lib- 
eralization in such major benefits as 
health and welfare, pensions, paid 
vacations and. paid holidays. 


Long-Term Agreements 

There was a continuing trend 
during 1956 toward the signing of 
long-term agreements, the report 
noted, and as a result the picture 
for the coming months is influenced 
heavily by the fact that no bargain- 
ing is scheduled this year under 
many major contracts. 

These long-term agreements 
generally provide for fixed in- 
creases, averaging 6 to 10 cents 
an hour effective this year, plus 
additional cost-of-living adjust- 
ments. An estimated five million 
workers are slated to get these 
deferred increases in 1957. 
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Tight Money Policy of oe Seen 


Hampering Expansion of Economy 


The Eisenhower Administration’s tight money policy has injured small businesses, farmers, pros- 
pective home owners and purchasers of consumer goods without really affecting “the source of eco- 
nomic growth and expansion which some people consider inflationary” according to AFL-CIO Eco- 


nomic Trends. 

“Tight money policy,” continues 
the monthly publication of the 
AFL-CIO Committee on Economic 
Policy, “has caused postponement 


>| of needed public activities. 


“Tight money policy has built 
the profits of banking and lending 
institutions to say nothing of 
forcing the Treasury to reverse its 
debt management policy and its 
encouraging corporations to seek 
‘costless capital.’ 

“For these reasons, a new look 


at monetary policy seems to be 
in order,” 

The publication explains that the 
causes and effects of a tight. money 
policy are different when seen 
through the eyes of one who is 
not an expert in monetary policy. 

It charges the Federal Reserve 
Board with “tilting at the wind- 
mill” of inflation by rising in- 
terest techniques which have 
been hampering the healthy ex- 
pansion of the economy. 


Central 


rise in the cost of living. 


Deferred Pay Boosts 
Due Workers in 1957 


A significant pattern of deferred wage increases, scheduled 
to go into effect in 1957 under long-term contracts negotiated 
last year, is reported in the January Collective Bargaining 
Report, issued by the AFL-CIO Dept. of Research. 

Analyzing the deferred wage increases due under major 
agreements, the report showed that the Auto Workers are 
due a 2.5 percent boost (with a minimum of 6 cents) from | 
the major auto companies this spring; the Steelworkers will 
get increases ranging from 7 to 13 cents from the major 
producers in early summer; the Meat Cutters and Packing- 
house Workers will receive increases of 7.5 cents in the fall, 


Other major contracts analyzed include: Machinists and 
Auto Workers at Douglas Aircraft, due for 7 cents; Electrical 
Workers at General Electric, who will receive 3 percent 
(with a minimum of 4.5 cents); the Pulp and Sulphite Work- 
ers and the Paper Makers, scheduled for 5 percent (with a 
minimum of 9 cents) from the Southern Kraft Div. of Inter- 
national Paper; and the Teamsters, due to receive 8 cents 
States Carriers. 
these agreements, except the one in the paper in- 
dustry, also provide for additional increases reflecting any 


“The board’s attempt to curb 
price inflation in the consumer and 
industrial markets,” it observes, 
“has literally produced inflation in 
the money markets. The latter 
creates far more serious problems 
for our economy than the ‘price’ 
inflation of the last few years.” 

Economic Trends cites increases 
over the last two years in rates the 
Treasury has to pay for the money 
it borrows, and shows their effect 
on other rates. 

One of the main purposes of 
increased discount rates — which 
have gone up six times since April 
1955—has been to “spread out 
the boom” by slowing down ex- 
penditures for new plant and 
equipment, the publication notes. 

But despite the tightening up, 
such expenditures have increased 
steadily. Big business and large 
corporations. can pay higher in- 
terest rates and absorb the addi- 
tional cost out of earnings and 
reserves, it goes on. 

“In most cases,” it says, 
“small businessmen cannot af- 
ford to pay higher interest. rates. 

“In addition, an examination of 
the housing market shows an ob- 
vious decline in housing starts for 
new residential establishments and 
a rise in interest rates on mortgage 
money. The mortgage money is 
available, but the average Amer- 
ican who wants to buy a new house 
hesitates because of rising interest 
rates. 

“The farmer, too, finds it more 
difficult to get money at rates he 
can afford, even though he needs 
some types of loans just to carry 


jump of one-half of 1 percent # 


Living Costst 
Close °56 @ 
At New Peak 


The cost of living, after a ye 
of almost steady climbing, clogeg 
out 1956 by reaching an‘ all-ting 
high of 118 in December, according 
to the Labor Dept.’s Consunj . 
Price Index. 3 
The December figure was tw 
tenths of 1°percent higher than tig 
November reading and showed ¥ 
total increase of 2.9 percent durig 
the year in prices of the goods ang 
services the average worker buy 


Humphrey Blames Ike ’ 
The upward climb from Novem 
ber was spearheaded by a shag 


housing costs. BLS Commissiongg 
Ewan Clague said he “suspected™ 
the rise reflected higher inte 
rates. The Eisenhower Administra 
tion’s tight money policy and th 
resulting increase in interest hay 
affected home buyers and_ land 
lords, who pass it on to rente 8 
Higher prices for fuel, gas, clef 
tricity, furnishings and services a 
contributed. 

Sen. Hubert H. Humphrey (Ds) 
Minn.) blamed the over-all pricé 
rises of the year on “the inflatiog 
the Eisenhower Administration} 
has inspired and sponsored,” exs 
plaining that “the greatest fac: 
tor in this is the increase in inter 
est rates.” 

Sen. John J. Sparkman (D-Ak 
declared the cost of living is boum 
to rise “so long as higher interg 
rates are constantly pushing ever 
thing up.” 

Food prices, on which most @f 
the consumer’s dollar is spe 


showed no change from Novembef 
decreases in beef and egg pri 
Offsetting increases in fresh veg 
tables. Coffee dropped for the f 
time since January 1956. 
Apparel prices were unchange 
Private transportation dropped dil 
to moderately low prices for new 
and used cars, However, publi 
transportation went up because @f 
a fare increase in Kansas City. 
Medical Care Up " 
Rates for medical care, including 
group hospitalization, continuéd 
their long-term rise. Personal sera 
ices, such as men’s haircuts ai 
women’s beauty parlor attention 
also recorded higher prices, whit 
the reading and recreation ind@ 
rose by three-tenths of 1 percent 
The one-month rise brought 
wage increases of 1 to 3 cents al 
hour to some 500,000 workes 
protected by union contracts com 
tainifig cost of living clause® 
Most of them are in the transpor- 
tation and electrical manufae 
turing industries. # 
During 1956, food prices 
creased 3.1 percent; housing 
percent; transportation 4.6 perce 
medical care 3.5 percent; persomll 
care 3.3 percent; reading and me 
reation 2.3 percent, and other goow® 
and services 2.2 percent. 
Clague refused to forecast whit 


him over periods of the planting 
season.” . 


the January and February 
might hold. 
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